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Publications on the Visual Teachin ge Field 
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of reels, summary of contents, sources distributing the 
films, and range of prices charged. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE. 
By Frederick L. Devereux. 


Presenting preliminary solutions of some of the more 
important problems encountered in adapting the talking 
picture to the service of education. The first six chapters 
deal with the development of fundamental bases of pro- 
duction, with the experimentation which has been con- 
ducted, and with suggested problems for future research. 
The remaining chapters are devoted to the practical prob- 
lems involved in utilizing the film effectively in educa- 
tional programs. 


220 pp. Illus. 
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By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, 
and lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film 
into effective service in the classroom. The procedures 
suggested are based upon extended experience in studying 
teachers’ use of sound films and in helping to organize 
programs of audio visual instruction in school systems. 
Two valuable Appendices and a full index round out the 
volume. 
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THE UNITED STATES. By Cline M. Koon. 
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pictures in vocational education; (5) the motion picture 
in international understanding; (6) motion picture legis- 
lation; (7) the technique of making and exhibiting motion 
pictures; (8) the systematic introduction of motion pictures 
in teaching; and (9) educational problems of a general 
nature resulting from the introduction of motion pictures 
in teaching. 
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Adapting Visual Materials to Instruction 


4 comprehensive well-balanced discussion of problems 
and materials, presented at the Cleveland meeting 
of the Department of Visual Instruction of the N.E.A. 


By CHARLES H. LAKE 


UR methods and materials of education have 


changed much since education began to be a 

matter of public concern in the United States 
The advances in education will continue to be made 
through a better understanding of people, and throug! 
better methods and materials of instruction. 

The educator always is in search of the most ef 
fective materials and methods to be used in the class 
rooms. Most of us believe that the modern visual 
materials stimulate and clarify many desirable con 
cepts and ideas for pupils and that much attention 
should be given to the selection and adaptation of sucl 
materials for classroom use, 

To solve this problem of the adaptation of visual 
materials to school activities requires the cooperation 
of the school principal, the classroom teacher, the 
director or supervisor of visual instruction, and th 
budget maker. As visual instruction directors, vou 
will be called upon to furnish working plans for the 


ie materials to 


program of visual instruction and t 
make the program effective. 
to ascertain what materials are desirable to supplement 


Your first assignment is 


the existing program of studies; your next will b 
the selection of materials within the limits of the 
budget. As a director of visual instruction you must 
be skilled in the techniques of these new tools as they 
apply to classroom instruction. You must be constant 
ly revising your material, rejecting that which proves 
to be relatively valueless, improving that which is 
“out of date’ or inferior, and adding new material to 
keep abreast of the course of study. 

You cannot be too much devoted to any single typ 
of visual tool. The director should be able to give 
teachers a skillful technique in the use of all materials 
He shouid prepare, organize, and deliver this material 
to the classroom at the proper time. He should be an 
expert in the analysis of courses of study and in the 
selection and purchase of suitable visual materials for 
them. Materials which contain a maximum of ad- 
vertising and a minimum of instructional value should 
be avoided. 

It is obvious that materials can be improved in their 
technical and educational qualities. This improvement 
will come only through a careful discrimination in 
selection which is based upon some established stand 
ards for use. Research in visual instruction has 
proved that visual materials are very imporant as an 
aid to learning, but there are, as yet, few standards fo1 
the selection and evaluation of visual education ma 
terials. There should be definite rating and _ scoring 
methods for the various qualities and uses of visual 
materials. Of course, some materials have an enter 
tainment value, but for the classroom use we should 


ntendent of Cleveland Public Schools, Ohio 


not use material—a movie, a picture, or a chart, unless 
it has a definite relation to the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

Motion pictures are excellent as an instructional 
device. They are expensive, of course, and there is 
still much room for the development of films which 
accurately supplement the work of the school room. 
| am not certain that the manufacturers of school 
films have been given as much help as they should 
have been given by educators who are interested in 
visual education. If the manufacturer knew what we 
wanted, I believe that it would be produced. 

Then there is the question of the advertising film. 
\lany of these films contain valuable instructional ma- 
terial, and I have no great worry about using a good 
film which is adapted to the regular course of study, 
even if it does contain some advertising. I do, how- 
ever, object to the use of a film which contains but a 
small amount of material that amplifies or clarifies the 
course of study, just because the film is free. 

\nother field which deserves attention is the se- 
lection and grouping of still pictures according to sub- 
jects and levels of learning. Haphazard collections of 
pictures, chromoes, magazine illustrations, and similar 
materials are difficult to use and are rarely worth the 
effort expended to collect them. All still pictures 
should be suitably mounted, properly labeled, docu- 
mented, and arranged systematically in topical sets for 
quick reference and classroom use. The development 
of illustrative material for local community study has 
not received the attention that it deserves. Com- 
munity material should sensitize the pupil to the local 
industries and govermental problems. Such material 
is within the reach of the ingenious director of visual 
education and should constitute a valuable aid for 
instruction leading to community understanding. 


Graphs, Slides, Charts 

let me direct your attention more closely to the 
lantern slide. The glass lantern slide is a visual tool, 
the serviceability of which can be much increased with 
a little ingenuity in adaptation. There is no reason 
why the lantern slide should not replace to a large ex- 
tent mounted pictures, charts, graphs, wall maps, 
diagrams, and similar graphic material. In the place 
of wall maps and wall charts, a small box of lantern 
slide maps will give more service at less cost. The 
slide is easily used, can be easily stored, and is readily 
adapted to the usual uses made of charts, diagrams, 
graphs, and maps. Lantern slides make it possible for 
a teacher to work without loss of time and at small 
cost. The use of the lantern slide should increase 
rapidly because of its extreme flexibility and adapt- 
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ability to many different types of class exercises. The 
director of visual instruction should develop and make 
available graphs for the visual presentation of all sorts 
of social and economic statistics. Much valuable ma- 
terial of this pictorial statistical type in lantern slide 
form should be adjusted to various courses in com- 
munity civics, modern problems, and social studies, and 
made readily available to teachers. The new lantern 
slides, litho-printed on transolene, are so cheap that 
they are supplied to Cleveland schools in quantity city- 
wide. I see many opportunities for the use of your 
imaginations with this new type of flexible low cost 
slide. 

Lantern slides become static through their organiza- 
tion into large sets which hinder instead of help the 
busy classroom teacher. The breaking up of these large 
sets into small units that can be taken into the class- 
room will change the slide from a storehouse tool into 
one readily usable. 

Problems of Educational Films 

Extensive experiments have proved that the motion 
picture is an aid to learning, but I suspect that com- 
paratively few of these essential findings have been 
applied in the school use of films. Not enough dis- 
crimination is used in selecting the pictures and too 
frequently the real need of the teacher who is to use 
the film is ignored. There are three important 
problems in the adjustment of motion pictures in the 
school curriculum. They are: 

1. The problem of relating the film content to the 

curriculum 

2. The problem of the classroom technique used by 

the teacher 

3. The problem of the cost of the equipment in- 

cluding the projector and films. 
The solutions of these three problems are vital to real 
progress in the use of films for instruction purposes. 

The film content is, of course, just as important as 
the content of a textbook. It is important that the 
content of the film shall stimulate thought concerning 
the unit of study before the class. At the present 
time there are many good films in the field of bio- 
logical science which are adapted to the subject matter 
and which are a real aid to instruction in this subject. 
Other examples might be given, but the point I am 
emphasizing is that specific films for specific units of 
study should be a recognized standard to be followed. 
All films for all pupils in a building indicates poor use 
of otherwise good material and should never be per- 
mitted. 

The educational standards of the director of visual 
education in a school system or in a building can be 
checked when you inspect the films which he recom- 
mends to teachers. The films, of course, should supple- 
ment the various units being taught. In the use of 
educational films, the director of visual instruction 
should exert a very important influence. He is both 
a supervisory and an administrative officer of the school 
system. He is administrative in so far as the manage- 
ment of his visual education library or museum is con- 
cerned. He should have control of the budget for the 
purchase of visual education materials. He admin- 
isters the distribution of all such materials. His 
supervisory duties include the suggesting of suitable 
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materials for the use of teachers in the various fields 
ot work, 

An adequate budget for the purchase of visual ma 
terials is, of course, essential. In so far as possible, 
suitable materials should be purchased outright and be- 
come a part of the regular equipmeni of the school 
system. Kentals for short-time use generally are un- 
satisfactory, and rarely enable teachers to make satis 
factory adjustments wholly suitable to instruction. 
Some states, like Ohio, have a central visual aid or- 
ganization, which supplies films free to schools. This 
solves the expense problem for small schools and 
country school systems, and enables them to use some 
films that are educational rather than depend upon 
rentals or advertising films. A film that is purchased 
and used should not be considered expensive when 
over a period of time it costs twenty cents per show- 
ing. 

Following the problem of film cost, come other 
problems when the film is placed in the hands of a 
teacher and pupils. If it is shown to passive pupils, it 
becomes a mild entertainment with small educational 
value. Each instructor using a film should follow at 
least this minimum routine: 


1. Preview each film that he contemplates using 
2. Adjust the film ideas to the purpose of the 
lesson 


3. Prepare the class to receive the film 

4. Allow time before and after the showing of 
the film for class activity 

Make a “check up” of the ideas which th 


on 


pupils got trom the showing 

This routine determines, in a large measure, the suc- 
cess or the failure of the film as an aid to instruction. 

In this short summary, I have directed attention to 
the high value of the film when it is adapted to study 
units. Again, this is an opportunity for the director of 
visual instruction to aid teachers with suggestions for 
worth-while techniques. 


The Radio and Visual Materials 


Recently we have been experimenting with the 
radio as a connecting link between the pupils, teachers, 
and the visual materials! In 1938 the Cleveland Pub 
lic Schools constructed an ultra-high frequency broad- 
casting station (41.5 mc), WBOE. This. station, 
located on the sixth floor of the Board of Education 
Building broadcasts many lessons daily to Cleveland 
schools. Each school has a receiving set and it is 
possible to reach all classes. The radio equipment has 
been supplemented by selected visual materials, mostly 
lantern slides. At the present time, 130,000 lantern 
slides are arranged into 3,000 small units, closely 
correlated with these radio lessons. Each unit con- 
sists of fifty slides which cover a series of broadcast 
lessons. The subjects of visual radio lessons are 
history, science, geography, health, safety, and art. 
Other fields will be added. These lessons, 15 minutes 
in length, are broadcast after they have been carefully 
prepared and tried out in classes in curriculum centers. 
The script is written by practical classroom teachers, 
and the visual material is provided by the Educational 
Museum. The radio lessons are part of the regular 
instruction prescribed by the curriculum and give 

(Concluded on page 127) 
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Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching 


Ameriean Literature 


{ brief summary of specific visual activities proved 
advantageous in the teaching of this subject. 


By MISS LULU SPILDE 


Direct 


OR a number of vears the writer has conducted 
- classes in American Literature and found that th 


colonial age was less interesting to students than 
were the other divisions of American Literature. This 
year a number of audio-visual aids were used and thi 
results were quite different. Ten points, with b1 


and specific comments about each, are listed below 


1. A pictorial map of American Literature 
This map was placed on the bulletin board at the 
beginning of the course. Frequent references wet 
made to it. The students automatically associated 
] 


names, places, and faces. The work was more 


teresting. (This map may be secured from The 
Palmer Company, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Bosto1 
Mass. Price $1.00) 

2. Frequent but brief dramatizations 


1 


Students took a real delight in the dramatization: 
of Puritan and Colonial scenes. Such work was 
correlated with the Dramatic Art projects. Thes« 
scenes were very realistic and educational. Thi 
Puritan kitchen scene 1s 


ample. 


Piven aS a concrete eC) 





Students Dramatize a Puritan Scene 


w 


Correlation of class work with social lif 

A certain amount of class work may well be cot 
related with social life. The Colonial tea scene 
is a concrete example. Teas are often given away 
in connection with school life. Why not a Colonial 


tea instead of a desultory one: 
4. The presentation of portions of plays indicative of 
the period under study 
It is well to keep in mind that plays need not 
always be presented in costume or in their entire 
ty. For example “Lantern Light’? (published by 
Samuel French) is very characteristic of witch 


r 


© nde 
scn 
SC 


- 


4. 


of Extension, Southern State 


Springfield, S. D. 


craft. .\ few scenes read from it, letting students 
take the different parts, make the witchcraft period 
much more realistic. The little sketch “The Select- 
Plymouth Meet” (found in Instruc- 
tor’) is very typical of the duties of Bradford, 
Why should 
former days be studied in terms of abstract re- 
views in perfunctory assignments ? 


men of 


Winthrop, and other  selectmen. 


Correlation with Music and Art 


The class of the writer was very much interested 
in attempting to sing a few of the old psalms as 


found in the old “Bay Psalm Book.” Victor rec- 





A Colonial Tea Scene Acted by Students 


ords such as “Spinning Song” (V13153) “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” (V35764) and “Country 
Gardens,” (V 20642) are very characteristic of the 
Such pictures as “Departure of the May- 
“The Gleaners,”’ 
sible art correlations. 


period. 
flower,” etc., are typical of pos- 
It is not the intention of the 
writer to give a complete list but merely to suggest 
the plan. 

Picture recognition tests 

\t regular intervals pictures can be used for iden- 
A student chairman or the teacher can 
easily make the selections, cover the names of the 
pictures, prepare a key, and give the tests to the 
class. The Perry Picture Company, Malden, 
Mass., has excellent pictures (2 cents) in the 
field of American Literature which could well be 
used for such a purpose. The plan is definitely 
educational and the class interest is more easily 
secured. 


tification. 


The use of motion pictures 
Many motion pictures may be secured for such 
(Concluded on page 129) 
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Evaluation of Still Pictures for 


Instructional Use — Part 


By LELIA TROLINGER 


Secretary, Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


This second article—in the series of three an- 
nounced in March—presents the Score Card 
with analysis and description thereof. (Complete 


reprint of the study will be ready in June.) 


ROM the results of the question- for a complete understanding of the 
naires returned by the judges, the study. 


score card was constructed 
aid to teachers in judging pictures to be 
used in teaching situations. The score 
card as finally prepared is here given in 


complete form. 


Description of Technical Qualities 


Brief explanatory questions are given 


on the check list to reduce 
standing to the minimum. 


more detailed description of the quali- 


ties or characteristics 


seems 


misunder- 
However, 


as an Artistic 


teachers strive to give him a better con- 
ception of the beautiful things about 
him. Art is included in practically all 
curricula. It is true that many teach- 
ers know little of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of art but if attention is called 
to some of those principles, most teach- 
ers can develop a sense of proportion, 
perspective, balance, rhythm, and unity. 


desirable It seems futile to spend time in art 


THE RESULTANT SCORE CARD 


FOR CHECKING PICTURES FOR CLASSROOM USE 
TECHNICAL QUALITY— 40 POINTS 


Quality 


Perfect Score 


A Picture SHouLp BE: 


Artistic 


Clear and Definite 


Free from Blemishes 


Of Practical Use 


Properly Colored 


11 


N 


Explanation or Description of Term 


Is the picture attractive? Does it comply with fun 
damental principles of proportion, perspective, sim- 
plicity, balance, rhythm, and unity? 

Are significant objects in sharp focus? Is the finish 
such that there will be no light reflections if it is 
used for a group? 


From a purely mechanical standpoint, is the pic- 
ture free from flaws? 

If the print is to be used in a group discussion, is 
it large enough to be seen by all? If for individual 
study, is it a convenient size for handling? Is it 
large enough to be studied without eyestrain? 

Is the color essential? If colored, is the coloring 
truthful and artistic ? 


INSTRUCTIONAL QUALITY—00 POINTS 


Truthful 


Authentic 


Relevant 


Significant 


S/imulative 


Suggestive of Size 


15 


9 


Does the picture actually represent a true situation, 
or is it a copy of a fanciful drawing or painting? 
Does it convey a true impression? Is it typical or 
is it unusual? Is it natural—not posed? 


Are the facts or sources of the picture well enough 
vouched for to make possible the assumption that 
truthfulness is inherent? 


Is the picture pertinent to the subject under discus- 
sion ? Is it appropriate to the age level of the 
children to whom it is to be shown? Is it within 
their level of appeal and understanding ? 

Does the picture portray a fact, events or objects 
of importance? Does it direct attention to significant 
facts or are they obscured by unimportant details? 


Does the picture possess characteristics which may 
be utilized by a competent teacher to develop thought 
activity? Does it raise questions and problems? 
Does it picture procedure, life of a people, human 
contact, etc., rather than merely views? 


Does the picture include some known object by 
which an intelligent comparison of size is possible? 


Throughout the school life of the child. 


classes trying to teach and develop this 
artistic sense if in other classes pic- 
tures are used with no consideration of 
these values. According to the opinions 
of workers in the field of visual in- 
struction, this quality is of great im- 
portance and should be given specific 
attention. 
Clear and Definite 

Most adults have had the experience 
of enduring, either in public addresses 
or in social contacts, the exhibition of 
photographs or lantern slides which were 
not clear, the focus so poor that many 
objects were merely blurs, or the print- 
ing so poor that nothing was gained 
from the pictures. Yet frequently teach 
ers will use pictures, which have the 
same defects, in the classroom and then 
wonder why the children do not gain 
the expected information from those 
pictures. In many schools the children 
help collect pictures for projects under 
discussion. Generally when this is done 
it is necessary for a committee to select 
the best pictures from this group for 
the school 
ot clearness and definiteness, children 


collection. This criterion 
can and will apply when making 
selections and rejections for the school 
No picture at all is some 
times preferable to one which is dim 


collection. 


or out of focus since such a_ picture 
may cause misunderstanding. 

Related to the clearness of the pictur 
itself is the finish of the picture. Some 
pictures which are themselves clear, have 
such a high gloss that even in a small 
group, the reflection may cause a 
distorted vision for part of the group 
In such cases, it may be preferable to 
use the pictures for individual study 
rather than for the group. At any rate, 
it is a point which may well be cot 
sidered in selecting pictures for ust 
in the classroom. 

Free from Blemishes 

This may refer either to flaws in 
printing, light streaks, dust spots, or 
other defects in printing; or it may 
refer to frayed, torn or bent pictures. 
There is a question as to the wisdom 
of using pictures which have _ these 
flaws. No one can be arbitrary about 
it. Conditions may warrant the use 
of even a poor picture at times. Also 
other qualities may overbalance mechani 
cal defects; but at least it is well to 
keep the point in mind when a picture 
is being chosen. 

Of Practical Size 

The use to which the teacher expects 

the picture to be put must determine 
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the choice of the size Some teachers 


use pictures for the entire class dis 
cussion. There are few situations more 
productive of lack of interest and dis 
traction than a group discussion directed 
to a picture which is so small that only 
a fraction of the class can see it clear- 
ly. It is surprising how large a picture 
must be to be clearly visible to an en- 
tire class. A teacher must check from 
every corner of the classroom if she is 
using a picture for the entire group 
On the other hand, a 
enough for the entire group would be 
awkward for individual study at the 
desks or on the library table. Some 
teachers use postcard size pictures ad 
vantageously for individual study; 
others will use nothing smaller than a 
five by seven inch picture, and prefer 
that the picture be larger than that. It 
depends somewhat upon the age of the 
children, but certainly no picture should 
be used which might cause eyestrain in 
the children using them. 


picture large 


Properly Colored 

Whether color is essential in a par 
ticular picture is a controversial issue 
Many teachers prefer colored pictures 
Others have little preference. However, 
most teachers agree that if a picture is 
colored, ‘it must be correctly and 
artistically done. An uncolored picture 
is better than one which is poorly color 
ed. Experimentation is too limited at 
present in this field to warrant a state- 
ment as to the value of color in the 
learning process, or in any particular 
field; but if a colored picture is used, 
it should be artistically and truthfully 
done. 

Description of Instructional Qualities 


Most of the men and women reply- 
ing to the questionnaire seemed to feel 
that while the technical quality of the 
picture is important, and that teachers 
should seek the best pictures available, 
yet, instruction deserve the 
greater weight in the distribution of 
points. Several felt that there was con- 
siderable overlapping in qualities under 
the head of Instructional Quality. How- 
ever, since the score card is meant to be 
a guide rather than an actual yardstick, 
it was felt necessary to include the 
several different characteristics, even if 
there was some over-lapping. 

Truthful 

This quality was rated as the most 
important by the majority of the judges 
assigning values. If a picture does not 
represent a true situation, it has little 
place in most classroom discussions. 
Many children and adults as well would 
be surprised at the lack of wooden shoes 
in a modern Holland city. The pic- 
turesque costumes that are still retained 
for gala occasions in parts of Holland, 
Germany, and _ other 
Europe are seen in pictures much more 
than the daily dress. These pictures 
have a place in the classroom, but teach- 
ers should recognize that they are not 
typical of the daily costume. Large 
numbers of pictures of Colorado moun 
tains—rugged peaks, glaciers, 
line trees, lovely mountain lakes, wild 


qualities 


countries ot 


timber 


1 


animais and nowers are scattered 


over the United States each summer by 


enthusiastic tourists Most of these are 


actual photographs and truly represent 
the particular spot shown. However, 
they do not tell the complete story of 
Colorado. They are ypical of certain 
sections of Colorado, but they do not tell 


the story of the thousands of acres of 
semi-arid land in eastern Colorado, the 
vast orchards of the western siope, OF 
the famous sand dunes of the San Luis 
Valley It seems a human character- 
istic of photographers to pick out the 
most striking example of the thing they 


Tt 


ire photographing—if it is a harvest 
fruit, the largest specimens are selected ; 
if it is the havoc wrecked by a dust 
storm, the most desolate home is _ selec- 
ted; and if a scenic road is portrayed, the 
most striking section of that road is 
shown Most teachers have sufficient 
background in the subjects which they 
are teaching to recognize the divergence 
from the normal, but too often that 


difference is not in the foreground yt 


1 


their minds when the pictures are being 


1 | 


selected for the lassroom 


Authentic 
Undoubtedly this quality of authen 
ticity is closely allied with the one just 
preceding. However, there seems to be 
sufficient difference to justify a separate 
“authentic” 
carries the idea of authority, and this 


‘lassification The term 
classification ir effect deals more 
specifically with the source of the pic 
ture than with the picture itself. For 
example, pictures which may have been 
truthful twenty years ago, may be ex- 
actly the reverse at the present time, for 
with a rapidly changing world, a pic- 
ture becomes out-of-date and sometimes 
actually false in a few years. If the 
person or organization presenting this 
picture under consideration is a recog- 
nized authority on the subject and the 
approximate date of the picture is 
known, a teacher can | 


e reasonably sure 
that she is giving her class an accurate 
representation of the subject being dis- 
cussed. While the source of a picture is 
essential in order to fix the date, that 
is not the only contribution 
reliable source can authenticate. Ac- 
curacy in technical details which belong 
to the former classification of truthful- 
ness are important and teachers should 


which a 


know whether or not the source of the 
picture is such that they can safely as 
truthful and 
If the source is unknown, 
then it is necesasry to check the facts of 


sume that the picture is 
representative 
the picture with accepted 
knowledge of the 
authentic source can be a valuable guide 


generally 
subject; but an 


for a teacher 
Relevant 
Many pictures which are excellent pic 
standards, are 
Interesting 
as cotton picking may be, a picture of 


tures judged by most 


worthless as they are used. 


a cotton field and the laborers may be 
valueless or even detrimental if shown 
while the turpentine industry is being 
studied, even though both industries may 
be in the same state. Too many teach- 
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ers, when they are teaching a unit on a 
country or an industry, collect all the 
pictures they can find on the genera! 
subject, regardless of whether or not 
facts shown in the pictures are stressed 
in the unit. Just because a class may 
be studying Africa, is not reason to 
assume that any picture on Africa is 
worth using. A _ picture of animal or 
bird life in some remote section § of 
Africa may be of tremendous interest 
to scientists but it may have no sig- 
nificance for a class studying the physical 
aspects of Africa. 

Pictures detailed in content and far 
above the age-level of the children are 
frequently used. Such use of pictures 
is of little or no value—instead of clear- 
ing up difficulties, they may add new 
problems. Age-level, interest, under- 
standing, and pertinence to the subject 
under discussion must be considered. As 
one expert suggested, the best picture in 
the world is worthless if it does not 
pertain to the subject being discussed. 


Significant 

The old adage that one cannot see the 
forest for the trees, is frequently a very 
true statement in picture study. Many 
children do not see the fact being 
illustrated because of the details of the 
picture. A valuabie picture for class- 
room use portrays facts, events or ob- 
jects of importance with unimportant de- 
tails only as a background. Ideally, pic- 
tures used for classroom instruction and 
aid should be simple, with emphasis on 
just one or two important facts. Of 
course the ideal cannot usually be reach- 
ed, but at least that criterion can be con- 
sidered if there is a choice of pictures. 

Stimulative 

Perhaps no picture in itself is stim- 
ulative, but certainly some pictures 
possess characteristics Which may be 
utilized by a good teacher to arouse 
interest and initiative, while others lack 
those qualities to an alarming degree. 
Pictures which show something of the 
life of a people, of human contact, of 
an activity, usually interest children and 
arouse thought. A picture of a vacant 
lot is not very inspiring to either chil- 
dren or adults, but add a group of boys 
playing baseball, and immediately that 
picture may acquire value in directing the 
attention of a group to means of keep- 
ing children off the streets, in a safety 
campaign. A home in a city in Switzer- 
land may arouse only mild interest, but 
show a group of children a little moun- 
tain home with large rocks on the roof 
and most children will immediately have 
questions. Such examples could be 
multiplied indefinitely. This quality 
may be of less importance in some cases 
than in others. If a picture is being 
used to answer a question, it may be 
that the stimulative qualities are of less 
importance, but generally speaking, this 
characteristic deserves active considera- 
tion. 

Suggestive of Size 

Many funny stories told of children are 

based on the child’s misunderstanding of 


(Concluded on page 142) 
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The Educational Screen 


Using Visual Aids in Teacher Training 


By A. L. HEER 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


HE subject for discussion by the panel has a 

two-fold implication—first, that college teach- 

ers in the various subject-matter fields can use 
visual aids to make subject-matter more meaningful 
and, second, that teachers should be taught how to 
use visual aids effectively in teaching. To a certain 
extent these two objectives can be achieved to- 
gether. There is no doubt that visual aids used by 
college instructors in their teaching will give pros- 
pective teachers some appreciation of their value in 
teaching. However, this incidental instruction can 
hardly be considered sufficient to train teachers 
properly in the techniques for effective use of visual 
aids. Obviously, teachers should have some specific 
training in the use of visual aids which should re- 
sult in a greater appreciation of the use of visual aids 
and the ability to choose, to make, and to use them 
effectively. A course should be provided for them 
which will secure these results. 

3ecause so many persons think of visual aids pri- 
marily in terms of moving pictures, I would like to 
stress some of the other visual aids. Included in 
visual aids are, maps, charts, graphs, pictures, ex- 
cursions, models, museums, dramatics, stereo- 
graphs, lantern slides, filmstrips, e:c. Let us note the 
possibilities of some of these aids. 

As a general rule teachers do not make the most 
effective use of maps. All too often the use of maps 
is limited to locations. There is no attempt to be- 
little this use of maps, but rather to suggest that 
maps have many other uses which are being over- 
looked. Geography is concerned with a study of 
the earth as the home of man. It is concerned with 
the consideration of the effects of the geographic 
environment upon man. Maps are a graphic repre- 
sentation of geographic environment, and should be 
so read. 

The cultural heritage of any people is an impor- 
tant factor in determining their activities. Their ac- 
tivities are very much influenced by surface, climate, 
and natural resources. These three factors of geo- 
graphic environment are very frequently represented 
on maps in the text book. Teachers should be taught 
how to use these maps in teaching. 

Let us take a specific illustration. Suppose that in 
the study of the United States as a whole there are 
available maps which depict rainfall, temperature, 
and density of population respectively. Beginning 
with the population map, it is possible to note its 
distribution and make comparisons with the other 
maps to note these phases of geographic environ- 
ment which influence distribution of population. 
From these phases of the study there can be deduced 


Urging more use of visual aids in teaching 
teachers to use visual aids, with special emphasis 
on materials equally valuable as motion pictures. 


geographic principles which become tools for the 
further study of geography. 

Again, most of us have inaccurate imagery of the 
geographic environment represented upon maps 
When we think of the United States we visualize a 
map of the United States. Very few of us visualize 
an expanse of territory approximately 3000 miles 
from east to west and 1500 miles from north to 
south. We do not see the actual mountain ranges 
in the east and west; the great central plains; the 
desert in the south-west, etc. Our concepts of these 
are inaccurate. Too often the desert is merely a 
broad expanse of sand. We fail to visualize the 
mountains in the desert and all of the forms of plant 
and animal life found there. 

A group of fourth grade children were taking an 
imaginary journey across the United States on on 
of its highways. They had an outline map sketched 
on paper and about three by five feet in size. The 
highway over which this imaginary journey was to 
be taken was sketched on the map. As they started 
across the United States they secured pictures de 
picting the various surface features and pasted them 
on the map. In addition to the surface features these 
pictures showed man’s activities; they showed 
cities, factories, railroad and river transportation, 
coal mining, the productive farms of our great 
plains, the desert with its various surface features, 
etc. These were pasted upon ‘he outline map until 
it was filled with pictures of typical regions and ac 
tivities along this transcontinental highway. \WVhen 
this journey had been finished, the teacher placed a 
phvsical-political map along side of the map the: 
had made. She led the children to discover ho 
various colors and symbols were used on the maps 
to represent geographic tactors. Such a procedure 
undoubtedly led to a much different type of visual 
imagery than most of us get from maps. 

In the preceding illustration one of the types of 
visual aids used was pictures. Our text books are 
filled with pictures, yet so comparatively few of our 
teachers use them effectively. Pictures which are 
very valuable in teaching can be found in our daily 
press, in travel literature, in magazines, and in ad 
vertisements. Yet relatively few of our teachers 
appreciate their possibilities and still a lesser num- 
ber preserve, classify, and file them as aids to more 
effective teaching. 

As a single illustration, here is the use which one 
teacher made of pictures. 

It is difficult for children to comprehend how 
much different our world is from that of a century 
or two ago. To lead the children to appreciate this 
difference and what brought it about was the ob 
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jective of a history teacher in grade seven. Thi 


were to begin the study of the industrial revolution 


She had collected numerous pictures showing thi 
old and the new way of doing things. These pictures 
were mounted on a cardboard, each showing the old 


and the new. A picture of the shoemaker and of a 


shoe factory were mounted togethe threshing 
erain by hand and a modern combine, ete. These 
pictures were passed out to the class and the pupils 
were instructed to look at a number of them and to 
discover in what way they were alike They soo 
discovered the contrast of the old and the ne 


Some of the pupils inquired as to what brought 
about the changes; another asked when_ these 
changes were made; another wanted to know wher 
these changes began; and many other question 
were raised by various members of the class. It 


verv evident now, through the judicious use of pi 
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tures, that teacher secured interest and purpose in 
her pupils. This led to purposing and planning by 
the pupils which resulted in genuinely valuable ex- 
periences 1n their study of the industrial revolution. 


We, as educators, may insist upon the need for 
courses in the use of visual aids in teaching. Yet our 
subject-matter friends feel that there are already 
too many courses in “professional education.” For 
seven years I have been attempting to teach a course 
in the use of visual aids. At the close of these 
courses many of the students would approach me 
and say that they had learned more history or geog- 
raphy or science in the course than they had in the 
regular courses in these subjects. I am not so naive 
as to accept the statements in toto. However, I do 
believe that the course did make a distinct contri- 
bution to the enrichment of student experiences in 


many fields. 


Summer Courses in Visual Instruction, 1939 


Compiled in Co-operation with The Society for Visual Education 


The following courses have been reported to date. 
(Figures in parentheses show credit hours.) 


Arizona 
State Teachers College, Flagstaff June 5-Aug. 11 
Visual Education (3 quarter hrs. ) Herman Bucknet 


Arizona, Tucson 
June 12-July 15 and July 17-Aug. 19 


University 


Visual and Auditory Aids in Teaching (2 E. L. Larsoi 
California 
Unversity of Southern California, Los Angeles 


June 17-July 28 and July 29-Sept. 1 
Visual Education 184A and 184M (2 each Cline M. Ko 


Colorado 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins July 1-31 
Visval Education (134) L. E. Aspinwall 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley June 19-Aug. 11 


Techniques and Materials of Visual Education (4) 


James D. Fin 
University of Colorado, Bouldet June 19-July 21 
Education Through Motion Pictures (3 quarter hrs.) 
and Visual Aids (3 quarter hrs. ) Lelia Trolinge 
Connecticut 


July 5-Aug. 11 
Ernest Whitwortl 


Teachers College, New Britain 
Visual Aids (2) 
Florida 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
June 12-July 21 and July 24-Aug. 25 


\udio-Visual Education (2) W. L. Goette 
Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville June 14-July 22 
Visual Education (313) Walter S. Bell 
Illinois 


Siate Normal University, Normal 
Visual Education 240 (3) ss 
University of Chicago, Chicago June 19-July 21 


June 12-Aug. 4 


Clarence L. Cro 


Visval Instruction 390 (™% cr.) Dr. Edgar Dal 
University of Illinois, Urbana lune 19-Aug. 12 


Visual and Auditory Instruction Aids (2) Louis A. Astell 
Western State Teachers College, Macomb June 12-July 21 

Visual Education 320 (4 quarters)—2 courses 
Alvin B. Robert 


Indiana 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 


June 12-July 14 
Teaching Materials (2) l 


Miss Virginia Bel 


An additional list will appear in the May issue. 
(See Editorial note on page 125, this issue.) 
Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Visual Education (1) 
lowa City 


June 5-Aug. 23 
Dr. H. A. Riebe 
June 12-Aug. 4 

L. W. Cochran 


State University, 
Demonstration lectures (no credit) 

Kansas 

iJunicipal University, Wichita 
Visual-Sensory Aids in Education (3) 

Kansas, Lawrence 


June 12-Aug. 4 
W. A. Bonwell 
June 14-Aug. 9 
Visual Education in Elementary and Secondary 


C Wiversil 


Schools (2) Fred S. Montgomery 
Kentucky 
University Kentucky, Lexington June 12-July 15 


Visval Teaching (3) Louis Clifton 
Motion Pictures in Education (3) W. Gayle Starnes 
Visval Teaching (3) July 17-Aug. 19. W. Gayle Starnes 

Louisiana 

ytate University, Baton Rouge 
Visual Education 150 (3) 

Maine 

iversity of Maine, Orono 


June 5-Aug. 3 
Roy Wenger 
( July 5-Aug. 12 
Dr. Paul S. Miller 
Dr. Paul S. Miller 


Visual Education (2) 
The Motion Picture in Education (2) 
Maryland 
University of Maryland, College Park 
Visual Education (2) 
Massachusetts 
Boston University, Boston July 5-Aug. 12 
Visual Methods in Nature Study (2) Earle A. Brooke 
Harvard University, Cambridge July 5-Aug. 1 
\udio-Visual Aids to Instruction (3) 
James R. Brewster, Dr. Harold W. Grifh 


June 26-Aug. 4 
Dr. Henry Brechbill 


Michigan 
Wichigan State College, East Lansing 
Visvalizing Instruction (3) 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Visual Education B133s (2) 
Minnesota 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud 
Visual Education (4) Roland M. Torgerson 
State Teachers College, Winona July 22-Aug. 25 
Audio-Visual Education (4) Alice B. Grannis 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
June 12-July 28 and July 21-Sept. 1 
Visual Aids in Teaching (3) Ella Callista Clark 


June 19-July 27 

E. L. Austin 

June 26-Aug. 18 
Dr. F. D. McClusky 


June 12-July 21 
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Missouri 

St. Louis Umversity, St. Louis 
Visual and Auditory Aids (3) 

Washington University, St. Louis 
Visual Instruction (3) 


June 19-July 29 
W. D. Shewman 
June 19-July 28 
Mrs. Alma B. Rogers 


Montana 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon June 12-Aug. 11 
Visual Education (2 quarter hrs.) Paul Anderson 


New Hampshire 


e . * . 
University of New Hampshire, Durham June 26-Aug. 4 


Sensory Aids in Teaching (2) Austin L. Olney 
New Jersey 
Keene Normal School, Keene July 5 
Visual Education (3) H. Dwight Carle 
New Jersey State Normal School, Newark July 5-Aug. 10 
Visual Instruction (2) F. Richmond 


State Teachers College, Glassboro June 26-Aug. 5 
Visual Education (2) George W. Wright 
State Teachers College, Montclair July 5-Aug. 11 

Integration 408—Visual Education (2) 
Miss E. W. Crawford 


State Teachers College, Trenton June 29-Aug. 5 


Laboratory Course in Visual Aids (2) Lycia O. Martin 
New York 
Columbia University, New York City July 5-Aug. 11 


Visual Education 117-A (2) 
Dr. M. R. Brunstetter, Dr. V. C. Arnspiger 
New York University, New York City July 6-Aug. 11 
Laboratory Course in Visual Aids (2) John H. Shaver 
Pra. .ical Application of Visual Aids (2) John H. Shaver 


North Carolina 
Normal and Teachers College, Asheville 
Visual Aids to Instruction (2) 


North Dakota 
State Teachers College, Minot 
Visual Education (2) 


Ohio 
Kent State University, Kent 
Using Visual Aids (2) 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Visual Education 602 (3) 
State University, Bowling Green 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3) 
Administration of Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3) 
Dr. L. L. Ramseyer 
University of Akron, Akron June 19-July 28 
Visual Education (2) J. Ray Stine 


Oklahoma 

Okla. Agri. & Mechanical College, Stillwater 
Visual Education 402, 302, 502 (3 each) 
Dr. J. C. Muerman, Dr. Haskell Pruett 

Southwestern State Teachers College, Weatherford 
May 29-July 2% 
Visual Education (1) J. G. Naimon 
University of Oklahoma, Norman June 6-Aug. 26 
Visual Education (2) grad. course 3oyd Gunning 


June 6-July 15 
Hazel Gibb« my 


June 12-Aug. 4 
Lester Hartnett 


June 19- July 24 

Argra Ruffer 

June 19-Sept. 1 
(Instructor not selected) 
June 12-Aug. 4 


May 31-July 31 


Oregon 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
June 19-July 28 and July 31-Sept. 1 
Construction and Use of Visual Aids (3) George Eby 
Educational Cinematography (3) George Eby 
Organization and Supervision of Visual Instruc- 
tion (3) — Second Session George Eby 
University of Oregon, Eugene June 12-July 21 
Andio-Visual Aids in Education (3) Dr. Lester F. Beck 


Pennsylvania 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh July 5-Aug. 14 
Sensory Techniques in Education (2) H. J. Leahy 

Jumata College, Huntingdon June 19-Aug. 18 
Visual Sensory Aids (3) Paul Rumel 


Pennsylvania State College, State College July 3-Aug. 11 
Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Education (3) 

Fred E. Kelly 

June 26-Aug. 5 


State Teachers College, California 
Newton Kerstetter 


Visual Education (1) 
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State Teachers College, Clarion June 19-July 29 
Visual Education (1) D. D. Peirce 
State Teachers College, Indiana June 19-July 29 
Visual Education (1) Wilber Emmert 
Siate Teachers College, Lock Haven June 19-July 29 
Visual Education (1) L. J. Ulmer 
State Teachers College, Mansfield June 25-Aug. 6 
Visual Education (2) Dr. Cyril Stout 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
June 19-July 28 and July 31-Aug. 19 
Visual Education (1 or 2) Dr. R. A. Waldron 
State Teachers College, West Chester June 19-July 29 
Visual Education (1) Thomas J. Heim 
Temple University Teachers College, Philadelphia 
June 26-Aug. 4 
Projection Apparatus (2) John T. Garman 
Illustrative Materials (2) John T. Garman 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia June 26-Aug. 8 
Visual and Sensory Techniques (2) Dr. J. H. Minnick 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh July 6-Aug. 1] 
Visual Education (2) Dr. Herbert T. Olander 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, June 19-Aug. 18 
Visual Educ. and Sensory Techniques (3) C. O. Riggs 


Rhode Island 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston July 6-July 22 
Dramatized Instruction (2) Dr. Bruce Fisher 

South Carolina 

University of South Carolina, Columbia 
Visual Education S 155 (3) 

South Dakota 

Southern State Normal School, Springfield 
Audio-Visual Aids (2) 

State Normal College, Spearfish 

June 5-July 14 and July 17-Aug. 12 

Visual Educatiton 118s (4 term hrs.) H. A. Henderson 
Visual Education 119s (4 term hrs.) H. A. Henderson 


June 13-Aug. 4 
D. Leon McCormac 


May 3l-July 7 
Lulu Spilde 


Tennessee 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
June 12-Aug. 25 
Nature and Use of Audio-Visual Aids (4) M. L. Shane 
Audio-Visual Aids in Modern Language Teach- 
M. i Shane 


ing (4) 
The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Elementary 
Schools (4) Geo. P. Mecham 
Texas 
Hardin-Simmons College, Abilene June 2-Aug. 21 
Audio-Visual Education (3) R. A. Collins 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
June 5-July 14 and July 17-Aug. 24 
Visual Education 3315 (3) Dr. L. B. Cooper 
University of Texas, Austin June 6-July 17 and July 17-Aug. 28 
Use of Visual Aids in Teaching (3) B. F. Holland 


Utah 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Education 201 and 207 (2% each) 


June 12-July 21 
Arthur L. Marble 


Washington 
Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg 
June 13-Aug. 16. Visual Education (3). E. L. Muzzall 
East Washington College of Education, Cheney June 14-Aug. 16 
Visual Education (5) 
Miss Margaret McGrath, Raymond Hawk 
State College of Washington, Pullman 
June 19-July 28 and June 19-Aug. 11 


Visual Sensory Aids in Education (2 or 3) 
Ford L. Lemlet 


West Virginia 
West Virgina University, Morgantown June 12-July 


Audio-Visual Aids (2) H. B. Allen 


, 
23 


Wisconsin 
Vjarquette University, Milwaukee 
Visual Education (3) 


Tune 26-Aug. 4 
Sidney de Ranitz 


State.Teachers College, Platteville June 13-July 22 
Visual Instruction (3) Dr. V. E. Nylin 
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Motion Pictures — 


Not For Theatres 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 
Editor of ''The Spur,’ 


R was it the third May Irwin film 
O that Carlyle Ellis produced for 
When Ellis 


read the 


Universal ? 
allegation in the paragraph before this 
that he had done the second, he wrote 
me from Hollywood, where he lives to 
day, to say that, according to his 
recollection the second was really pro- 
duced by J. L. Bernard: “shot with 
portable lights in one of the Universal 
offices at 1600 Broadway,” although he 
adds, “I did direct her in a bread-making 
reel for Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

“When I went to Universal,” he con- 
tinues, “it was first to work for Jack 
Cohn as title writer on the Universal 
Weekly. Levey borrowed me to drama- 
tize canned shrimps or something, and 
then there was a laughable feud between 
him and Jack for possession of me. 
Levey, of course, won, much against my 
will; so my gratitude to Rufus Steele 
for dragging me away to war work was 
monumental.” 

In the same letter Ellis presents in- 
teresting sidelights on “The Yanks Are 
Coming,” the Universal film which was 
halted by the Committee on Public In- 
formation: “It was a commercial for 
the Dayton-Wright Airplane Company 
(not the Wright-Dayton Company), and 
I went out to Dayton te direct it. 
There was one full reel of flying stuff 
and the rest was manufacturing. It was 
boiled down a lot and released after 
awhile; and much of the flying stuff 
was used. 

“It might well be. I induced the 
surviving Wright brother to get out 
the second Wright plane, had the 
factory tune it up, and Mr. Wright 
flew it for us all about the place, 
making a landing right up to the 
camera, and a semi-closeup of him 
stepping down. We also sent it on a 
side-by-side takeoff with the first 
American DeHavilland, and showed 
how the warplane could out-climb 
it. Also, I had my cameraman and 
his camera strapped into a DeH. to 
shoot the first (I think) tailspin 
from the spinning plane ever photo- 
graphed. 

“But afterwards we found that the 
Marines were shooting some beauti- 
ful air stuff down in Florida at the 
same time, I think, with Roxy’s 
supervision or something, so there 
are doubts about. several ‘firsts.’ 
Seems to me this stuff was com- 
bined with ours in the final release, 
but it is all very vague now ‘a 
Not so vague, though, as the torch 

race of recollection kindles from the 
circumstantial information of such an 
admirable start. For example, when I 
showed Ellis’s interesting letter to Frank 


Comes Part Eight. 
and non-theatricals begin their peacetime 
adjustments 
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The World War ends 


in many departments, with 


strenuous efforts made to salvage organiza- 


New York City 





One of America’s most interesting pion- 
eers in educational production, distri- 
bution and exhibition, Maurice Ricker’s 
work has been all behind the scenes. 


\. Tichenor, who in those days was the 
chief of the General Film Corporation, 
he remarked that he, himself, was the 
one who caused the banning of “The 
Yanks Are Coming.” He saw a pre- 
view of the film in the office of Charles 
Hart, he noticing that 
the manutacturing shown 
were all of English DeHavillands, ad- 
vised that the subject would be found 
too discriminatory for American ac- 
‘eptance as helpful “preparedness” prop- 


explains, and, 


pre cesses 


aganda. Hart evidently agreed 

But our present point is the ap- 
propriateness of Ellis for hts place with 
the Committee on Public Information; 
and enough has been told, I am sure, to 
his name was suggested 
to Rufus Steele as that of a_ possible 
assistant, it indicated a man who had 
had a short but severe schooling in the 
very sort oi knockabout, self-sufficient 
work which was needed It was Ellis 
who edited and arranged the material in 
the two first feature-length pictures 
Government to promote 
Liberty Loan 
“America’s Answer.” 
“Under Four Flags” was the third long 
U. S 


show that when 


issued by the 
the First 
Crusaders” and 


“*Pershing’s 


Government film in this series, 
released in November, 1918. 


New Uses For Otp Fitms 


But, as far as the non-theatrical field 
is concerned, the great service of the 
Government during the war period was 
to marshal the miscellaneous material 
produced outside the regular studios and 
to build up an organization to distribute 
it. There was almost no legitimately 


tions originally formed for emergency service. 


made film which could not find place in 


Community Service and the  Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A., reaching as they 
did, all recognized wartime welfare 
agencies throughout the world. The 


picture made long ago by the local 
factory owner, to soothe his own vanity, 
might now be used for broadening knowl- 
edge of trades; another, made for pro- 
motion of a new dentifrice, might be- 
come a feature on a_ health program 
presented to benighted people in the Far 
East. The list was long and the appli- 
cations ingeniously many. The most 
inept subtitles on the screen could be 
used for teaching English to foreigners ; 
casual views of prosperous American 
farms might become of high importance 
in impressing backward communities 
with the efficacy of modern agricul- 
tural machinery. 

It was a notable service to the non- 
theatrical field because it laid a founda- 
tion upon which peacetime activities 
might arise. The original intent, to be 
sure, had been an emergency structure; 
but those concerned in it, as in all 
similar groups, were loath to let it go 
when the armistice was declared. Nor 
was their hope of a certain continuance 
in vain, for the world which dawned 
with peace was entirely new and entirely 
well disposed toward regenerative ef- 
forts. 

No account of the period immediately 
following the World War can be com- 
plete without considering the changed 
economic and social background of the 
United States. Industry had learned 
much about giant organization;  stan- 
dardized products and fairly recent in- 
ventions—some the result of patents 
pooled in the late emergency by rival 
manufacturers intent upon helping their 
Government to win—had made life com- 
paratively luxurious in even remote 
parts of the country; returning soldiers 
had acquired a cosmopolitan point of 
view—they had “seen the world”; there 
Was ati unprecedented development of 
women’s clubs and Rotary Clubs and 
Chambers of Commerce. 


Most of the last-named activity was 
due to the wartime responsibility when 
men had joined for Liberty Loan drives 
and women to roll bandages for the Red 
The women, especially, only a 
short time before admitted to nationwide 
suffrage, appreciated their earned place 
in a new freedom and did not intend 
to relinquish it. The various wartime 
groups were reluctant to lose their 
identity and, in this new time, they 
tried to find reasons for continuing. 

To make their meetings attractive, 
common recourse was had to motion 


Cross. 
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pictures. Teachers, principals and dis- 
trict superintendents were fascinated by 
the prospect of having films in the 
schools similar to those which they had 
seen arousing enthusiasm in the theatres ; 
religious leaders and settlement work- 
ers envied the social force of the neigh- 
borhood exhibitor and burned to arro- 
gate it to themselves. They did not 
think deeply about the probable cost of 
these films, nor of the machinery neces- 
sary to project them. 

Tue Non-THEATRICAL Fietp QuICKENS 

WE have had 
ligious interest involving the 
Kleine service of Chicago, the Presby 
terian contract with the Edison Com- 
pany, the various Catholic film enter- 
prises and the interesting venture of 
the Mormons. In the autumn of 
1910, churches in Detroit had experi- 
mented with film programs in_ their 
Sunday Schools; in 1911, the Rev. 
George Beeker had _ startled exclusive 
Montclair, New Jersey, by introducing 
Biblical films during his Sunday sermon 
at Grace Church; in 1913, at the Church 
of St. Jude and the Nativity, in the 
New York metropolitan area, penny 
motion picture shows were given every 
week. In 1916 was published Wotion 
Pictures in Religious Education Work, 
which was a report prepared by Ed- 
ward M. McConoughey for the com 
mission on the church and social service 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. In 1915 the dig- 
nitaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had discussed, at their New 
York Conference, the value of films to 
increase churchgoing; in May 1919, they 
announced definitely that they would 
use the screen to spread the Gospel, 
with D. W. Griffith as advisor, and, 
about two months later, Griffith filmed 
for them their pageant, “The Way- 
farer,” at Columbus, Ohio. 

The Methodists had made a fairly 
extended investigation. Their Centenary 
Committee, through its Department of 
Education, had circularized Methodist 
pastors with a questionnaire, receiving 
approximately 3,000 favoring 
films in the church. In consequence, 
there was established for the Metho- 
dists, a Division of Stereopticons, Mo- 
tion Pictures and Lectures, through 
which pastors might rent films at cost. 
The first motion picture distributed by 
the new Division was a six reel sub- 
ject showing the Methodist Exposition 
at Columbus, in 1919. In June, 1920, 
eighty-six Methodist missionaries left 
New York for their foreign stations, 
taking propaganda films along. View- 
ing American churches of all sorts, it 
was estimated by the Literary Digest, 
in May, 1920, that films were being 
used in approximately 2,000. 

As to the formal educational interest, 
there were symptoms of that  every- 
where. Before 1913, films were used 
sporadically in grade schools of New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Pasa- 
dena, Denver, Paducah, South Bend and 
Pueblo among other places. The State 
of Texas had purchased a large number 
of projectors to be used throughout its 
school system; the University of Wis- 
consin was employing films to cut down 


glimpses of the re- 


George 


replies 


truancy; the University of Minnesota 
had them for adult education as well as 
for juveniles, particularly to teach dairy- 
ing throughout the extension division; 
Milton C. Cooper, district superinten- 
dent of Philadelphia, had requested a 
projector for every school in the city; 
Arthur G. Balcom, later to become 
prominent in visual education circles, 
was making similar recommendations to 
the School Board of Orange, New Jer- 
sey. The Mississippi Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Health, was dis- 
tributing health films, while the Vermont 
State Board of Health had _ purchased 
portable projector but a 
generator with which to operate it in 
remote communities. 

The School Board of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, began its September session in 
1910 with favorable consideration of a 


not only a 





Mrs. Elizabeth Richey Dessez, member of 
the War Work Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
film division, began her picture career by 
organizing movie matinées for children. 


plan to rent school films regulariy; in 
Milwaukee, at about the same time, an 
experimental free showing of films it 
schools to the public was voted a great 
success and to be continued; December, 
1912, commendation was given to a test 
school program at Elgin, Illinois, the 
pictures being, “The Lady of the Lake,” 
“Climbing Mt. Ranier,” “The Pineapple 
Industry” and the “first act” of Bern 
hardt’s “Queen Elizabeth.” \t the 
February, 1914, meeting of the Stat 
Superintendents of Illinois, a plan was 
presented and favored for placing pro 
jectors in all schools and_ distributing 
films by interchanging them over three 
circuits to be established in the State. 
At the close of 1914, the 
State 
Schools had recommended supplemental 
instruction by films from the fifth to 
the eighth grades; and in the Badger 
State, about 150 schools had actually 
been equipped with projectors and films 
on approval of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

But of course, too, the 
other nations were awakening to the ad 
vantages of the new teaching instrument. 


California 


Commissioner of Secondary 


schools of 
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Charles Urban had agitated the matter 
in England as early as 1902. The French 
weighed 
In 1912, 


France and Germany were 


Government is said to have 
the possibility even before 1900. 
schools in 
using films for geography, history and 
civics, while educators in the latter 
country were issuing testimonials to thei) 
worth for the benefit of those interested 
elsewhere. The school films of Japan 
in 1914, already have been mentioned. 
The thought of children to be served 
reminds one that there was another 
portant stimulus to development of the 
non-theatrical field which has not been 
named as such. That was the reform 
unsuit 
theatrical film 
program to children, the implication be 
ing that, if the theatre could not be 
restrained, the children should see their 
motion pictures in more controllable cir 
cumstances. 


movement, which declared the 


ability of the average 


Extreme positions in this 
matter, evinced before the turn of the 
century, at the very start of the indus 
National 


Board of Censorship, organized in 1909 


try, were reconciled by the 


one compromise being the presentation ot 
films for children Saturday 
when there was no school. 


mornings 


\bout 1914 this children’s Saturday 
Morning Matinée idea was promulgated 
and put energetically into practice in 
New York City by Mrs. Elizabetl 
Dessez, a Southern 


Richey new spapet 


woman, whose work has been mentioned 
earlier, in cooperation with a Virginia 
woman friend and a local theatrical mai 


ager. Her success caused her to be 
noticed by George Kleine, who was pre 
paring with Thomas A. Edison to at 
tack the problem in another way by 
releasing to the theatre—under the name 
Conquest Pictures—a_ prearranged, ci! 
cumspect family film program; and_ he 


1 


engaged Mrs. Dessez, first in charge of 


his Community Service Department t 


1 


open the non-theatrical market and 
then, in 1917, to tour the country i1 
promotion of the Conquest plan. Dut 
ing the World War Mrs. 
as I have told you, with the committe 
which helped select films for the War 
Work Council of the International 


Desse served, 


Mm. €. A. 
Tue Fosters SEE A Way Out 
ANYWAY, here was a= great, en 
thusiastic demand for non-theatrical sul 
jects. Here, also, as” the Fosters ob 
served of their lately whirring machine 


called “the C.M.P.B.,” was a great not 


theatrical distributing system 
own hand, with thousands of “purified” 
reels in stock and with representatives 


suddenly to be 


+t 


everywhert thrown out 
of employment. The Government, think 
ing of the setup as a mere wartime ex 
felt that it had no _ furtl 


The properties 


pedient, el 
serious use for any of it. 
would be sold out for a song, perhaps 
given for the asking. Of course, the war 
work of the Community 
been free to the users The 
ment defrayed the cost of operation. But 
now that the users had learned to value 
the system, long and consistently iden 
tified with the Fosters, no doubt they 
might be persuaded to pay something 
for it. And, in the meantime, probably, 
the outlying representatives could be 


Service had 
Govern 




















April, 1939 


the future witl 


persuaded to gamble o 


the established leaders 

The Government might possibly hav« 
made constructive use of its film sup 
ply there for awhile at least. The way 
had been opened in 1920, for then Com 
munity had distributed some films on 
housing problems, which were consid 
erations belonging distinctly to “recon 
struction.” But the larger opportunity 


was overlooked High officials opined 


that the war was over. They were mis 
taken. They were thinking just of thi 
military phase. War continues evet 


lastingly in this world. There is just an 
alternation of kinds 


nomic. And now that. the 


military and eco 
uniformed 
soldiers rested, the fight for trade re 
sumed where it had been interrupted for 
the soldiers in mufti; and the film be 
came a potent instrument for the ex 
pansion of markets 

Those in the Government service 
whose duty it was to realize this, name 
ly, members of the U. S. Department ot 
Commerce, sought an appropriation to 
meet the new situation, 
American 
foreign exhibition. They 
who held the keys to the [Treasury that 


hoping to pro 
duce films on industries for 


re minded those 


England already was using such _ films 
for her own aggrandizement in 
ment called “British Industrial Expan 


Under that name, and with th 


a move- 


sion.” 
(Chamber « 


auspices of the Britis] 
Commerce, exhibitions had heen given, 
during the preceding year, in South 
America, Canada, India, Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and the clhiet 
cities of Western Europe But the ay 
peal for that particular 
America was in vain. The public hers 


Foy pt, 


solution in 


probably was just sick at that moment 
of international rivalries 

The Fosters really had ample time t 
consider their changed situation, for al 
though the armistice, following the col 


lapse of Turkey, Bulgaria and Austria 


Hungary, came to an overjoyed world 
in November, 1918, all the months un 
til the following June 28, when the 
treaty of peace was signe d, had to go by, 
and after that there was still work 

Community Service in the camps pend 
ing the slow demobilization of the 


troops. And, in the face of some op 
position, they contract 
American Army of Occu 
pation at Coblentz. 
the wartime Community Service in the 


lid acquire the 
to serve the 


an . 1 
The official end 


camps did not come, therefore, until 
1921. The Fosters were still actually 
producing films for the work in 1920, 
six reels of popular science ranging from 
astronomy to geography, made for them 
under the direction of young Willian 
Park, being previewed that summer at 
the American Museum Natural His 
tory. 

But, beyond th 


attenuated Govern- 
ment contract, the scheme of continuing 
Community Service was worth trying, not 
only for the Fosters, but, as has been 
suggested, for some of their direct as 
sociates and for a chosen few of. their 
regional agents Some of these last 
named persons had never been in motion 
picture work 
especial 


before and now saw 
opportunities of their own. 
Many a non-theatrical specialist of later 


ears owed his real start to Community. 
Thus it came about that Community 
Service returned to peacetime activity, 
its wartime contract fulfilled, and with 
Warren Foster and his mother still in 
ommarid There was a large stock of 
vernment didn’t want 
lace now to keep them 


nd the original owners, with the excep 
1 of a few ch as the disintegrating 
General | Corporation, which de 
nanded its pr perty back, had uncon 
litionally surrendered their rights in the 
tage Warren Foster retained the 
New York office for awhile, and the one 
Paris throus which he sought to 
negotiate iriou foreign enterprises 
ther than Community Service. But the 
great, unifying spirit was gone The 
revailing common purpose of winning 
the ir had en achieved; and one pri 
rojyect 1 as 200d iS another. 
S sheer psychological release, it was 
\ every mal ro! himself. As a oreat 
tution Community dwindled 
But playing a lone hand was an old 
xk perience ror Warren Foster. He 
nerely retire it last for reflection and 
et into office space in the Masoni 
Pempl Building rented to him by his 
1iend the Re lames K. Shields, Anti- 
Saloon League Superintendent of New 
lersey He did not lose So you will 
eet him late in these pages as, at his 
convenience he steps again upon 
e scene re mastel oOo! the 
hs 
In disposing of its war paraphernalia 
seemed to have salvage value, the 
S. Government unloaded it on the 


rket with but one idea to be rid of 


if promptly \t incident 1n this process 
is of particular interest here The mo 
picture exhibition equipment re- 

ned irom I id Was received at New 

‘ There is placed on sale for 


tever it would bring, in a loft build 


ahs = Line 
| ¢ een i { KNOWTI 
14t Street department § store Siegel & 
’ 1 7 7 bd 
oper’s Mat readers will recall this 
store with the rotunda in which stood 
nany encourage the say 
oO “Meet ! t the fountai the 
eat svmb« itue of \griculture 


Was ere storage loft, many 
vere to be had there 


a few dollars apiece; and out of this 


lection, whicl had cost the Govern- 
nent top prices in the beginning, more 
than one daring church pastor obtained 


his first film equipment Why most of 


Nese projector hould ave LP ONE to 
lo sceut +] ] } ; 
churcnmen fa er than to teacners 1s 
plainable, pr iblvy, by the tact that 
r 11 F ; 1 , 
Car the ok re Was a neignpor ood 
rthward along Fourth Avenue, where 
arge Protestant groups maintained their 


he adquart rs 


If the users of non-theatrical films had 
not counted the cost of obtaining pro 
orams, othe shrewd observers had 
studied conditions for their own profit, 


ind had hit upon a way out. Almost 
from the start of the making of non 
theatrical films, the owners were will- 
ing to lend prints at no charge provided 
that they could be assured of audiences 
and, when 


propaganda pictures were 
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Miss Anita Maris Boggs, co-founder in 
1913 of the Bureau of Commercial Eco- 
nomics, became its efficient director after 
the death of Dr. Francis Holley in 1923. 


made for social service organizations 
they, too, were anxious to cooperate in 
the same way. In fact, both groups 
were even willing to pay within reason 
for the sake of having their pictures 
shown. The conclusion was irresistible 
that some middleman would some day 
find it worth his while to join the prop- 
agandists and the audiences eager to see 
but unwilling to pay, and earn a living 
by distributing films for nothing. 


Tue BurEAU of COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS 


\s far as I am able to determine, the 
first considerable distribution of this 
sort was set up in Washington, D. C. 
in 1913, at the instance of Dr. Francis 
Holley. To be sure, the Y. M. C. A. 
Bureau had been started almost as early; 
but its scope at first had been limited to 
Association centers. Dr. Holley, then a 
man of about fifty years of age, had 
arisen, virtually self-educated, through 
the engineering corps of the Northern 
Pacific and Canadian Pacific Railways, 
to become a successful civil engineer in 
independent practise. When he was 
about twenty-two, his more ambitious 
plans had been halted suddenly by blind- 
ness. For nine travelled 
through Europe and the Orient seeking 
restoration of his sight and vowing that, 
should that seeming miracle be wrought, 
he would devote his remaining years to 
the betterment of mankind. At last a 
Paris surgeon brought about the result 
for which he had prayed. And _ then, 
true to his vow, he sought a vehicle for 
his great work—and chose the motion 
picture. 


years he 


It probably is not surprising that a 
man who had been blind would think of 
the eye as the best avenue for education, 
although its superiority is amply acknowl. 
edged also by those who see. Anyway, 
after careful investigation such as would 
characterize the start of any prudent 
business man in a new line, and with 
sympathy and support of his close friend, 
the celebrated blind senator from Okla- 
homa, Thomas P. Gore, Holley  or- 
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ganized at Washington the Bureau of 
Commercial Economics, “an association 
of leading institutions, manufacturers, 
producers and transportation lines in 
this country and abroad, to engage in 
disseminating industrial and vocational 
information by the graphic method of 
motion pictures, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the leading educators of the coun- 
try.” The films were loaned to schools 
and other responsible institutions upon 
the sole condition that the public would 
be admitted to see them without charge. 
The corporation had no capital stock 
and was declared to be “not for profit.” 

An unfortunate feature was that the 
name, associated with the address, im- 
plied that it was a department of the 
national Government with which the 
Bureau had no official connection. The 
service of the Bureau, supported by en- 
dowment and by subscription, was to 
conduct a lending library of free films, 
“to advance through motion pictures 
education and pride in America’s insti- 
tutions.” The early, specimen subjects 
were on Cattle-Raising, Corn, Cotton and 
its products, and Aluminum—largely in- 
dustrials originally made, I believe, for 
the International Harvester Company. 
The work thrived and, in a few years, the 
Bureau boasted of affiliations with more 
than 125 universities and colleges. 

A co-founder with Holley was Miss 
Anita M. Boggs, an A. B. from Bryn 
Mawr and an A. M. from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. At the outset 
she became dean of the Bureau and, in 
1922 when Holley’s health began to 
fail, she become co-director. In Decem- 
ber, 1923, Holley died and then Miss 
Boggs succeeded him as director. Dur- 
ing her career thus far, she has served 
at various times as especial collaborator 
in visual instruction for the U. S. De- 
partment of Education and as an Ameri- 
can educational representative of sev- 
eral foreign governments. A letter ad- 
dressed to her at the Bureau, after being 
forwarded to several places, returned to 
me marked “out of business.” 

In the spring of 1921 Holley offered 
10,000 posts of the American Legion 
1,000 films on education and travel. At 
that time the service reached, it was 
said, around the world. Among remoter 
places, Bureau films were being exhibited 
in China, India, Siberia and Arabia. 
In many localities the Bureau provided 
not only the programs but the projection 
as well. This was true in Alaska, 
Northern Canada and Newfoundland 
and in mining communities in Chili and 
Peru. It was operating in the United 
States six especially equipped automobile 
trucks, complete even to the extent of 
lighting plants, touring the factory and 
mining towns and the farm districts. 
Two Bureau trucks were touring Eng- 
land and ten more were on order. 

It will be remembered that the situa- 
tign of the Community Service head- 
quarters in New York was at the Ma- 
sonic Temple Building, 71 West 23rd 
Street—and thereby also hangs a. tale. 
Tightening regulations of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters were con- 
centrating the film business in several 
fireproof buildings about the city. My 





Next Month 


The first non-theatrical history 
moves on. In May comes Part 
Nine. In it Henry Ford tries 
his hand at producing films for 
education, Walter Yorke 
founds Edited Pictures System 
and Ilsley Boone contracts to 
supply the New York City 
schools. More and more the 
scene fills with persons you 
know, and some thirty more 
installments, each as rich in 
detail as this, are scheduled 
for publication. Subscribe now. 











recollection is that at this time the 
number was five. In addition to the 
Masonic Temple Building there were 
designated the Candler Building at 220 
West 42nd Street, the Mecca Building 
at 1600 Broadway—where Universal 
maintained its headquarters—the Leavitt 
Building, 130 West 46th Street, and the 
Exchange Building, at 145 West 45th 
Street. The Godfrey Building, 729 
Seventh Avenue, came later. The 
Brokaw Building, 1482 Broadway, had 
also been designed for film tenants, the 
upper floors having been occupied by 
Triangle Films; but Triangle had stipu- 
lated in its lease that no other film 
concern should be permitted to occupy 
space in the premises during its tenancy 
and, when Triangle departed, the place 
was abandoned for film purposes. Any 
history of the motion picture business 
in America necessarily must deal heavily 
with firms located at these addresses. 

The Masonic Temple Building, how- 
ever, was for a long time the broad 
shelter for a fertile portion of the non- 
theatrical field. On the two uppermost 
floors were the offiges, tanks, vaults and 
other equipment of the Kineto Company. 
Here presided that colorful, friendly per- 
sonality, Charles Urban, now a man of 
middle age, but still active and receptive 
to new ideas. His name has recurred 
here over and over again. We found 
him producing and encouraging the pro- 
duction of almost the first educational 
films and issuing the first educational 
films catalogue; we saw him taking over 
the Scala Theatre in London for his re- 
markable Kinemacolor pictures; he 
brought the sensational coronation and 
Durbar films to America; he imported 
also the official British war films. And 
there was much more. But it was Ur- 
ban’s fate to be a disappointed man. 
His Kinemacolor Company died out in 
America. 

Nevertheless, he now had_ remaining 
his Kineto Company, the once relatively 
unimportant side enterprise which hand- 
led black and white subjects, and which 
now had some color objects, too. More- 
over, in this foreign land he had many 
friends. He knew America well enough 
had known it for years. In the 
mid-nineties he had been a salesman in 
London for an American invention, the 
Edison Kinetoscope. In 1897, in New 
York, he had installed one of the first 
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projectors for Richard G. Hollaman at 
the Eden Musée. And now, at the 
close of the war, here he was operating 
a commercial film laboratory at 71 West 
23rd Street. In 1917 he had taken over 
the studios and laboratories at Bayonne, 
New Jersey, left by Dave Horsley when 
that worthy had moved to California; 
and it was said, even at that time, that 
Urban was releasing 800,000 feet of film 
per week and needed the new facilities 
for the purpose of doubling his out- 
put. Let us consider the nature of the 
increased business. 


Sworps INtTo PLOWSHARES 


Wuen America joined the Allies it 
became practical to combine the official 
pictures sent by all nations from the 
battle areas; so, as already stated, there 
came into being a _ regular theatrical 
number called the “Allied War Review,” 
released through Pathé exchanges. Ur- 
ban, with his highly creditable experi- 
ence in handling British propaganda films 
previously, did much constructive work 
with this new offering. 

The release, however, being frankly 
intended to influence opinion, was 
necessarily biased and, after its novel- 
ty had worn off, it could not successfully 
compete, in terms of popular interest, 
with the war scenes appearing in the 
regular newsreels. One of the most 
successful of the latter enterprises was 
the “Mutual Weekly.” But problems of 
another sort, arising out of the war 
situation, now threatened that. It may 
have been that the Gaumont Company 
which produced it, was rather too close- 
ly involved with the distressed fortunes 
of England and France for the proper 
expansion of the native Mutual Film 
Corporation which was steadily gaining 
strength. In all events, in January 1918, 
Mutual—from its headquarters in the 
Masonic Temple Building—authorized 
its alert and exceedingly able adver- 
tising and publicity director, Terry 
Ramsaye, to supplant the “Mutual 
Weekly” with a new newsreel called the 
“Screen Telegram,” issued twice as 
often. And in February, Gaumont saved 
its face by announcing its own sub- 
stitute, the “Gaumont News Service.” 
The “Screen Telegram” proved very 
successful. Ramsaye summoned, to edit 
and develop it, Ray L. Hall, late of 
the Hearst newsreels, and later still of 
Creel’s Division of Films. Hall remain- 
ed there after Ramsaye left, in Decem- 
ber 1918, to assume charge of the pub- 
licity department of S. L. Rothafel 
(“Roxy”) for the Rialto and Rivoli 
Theatres. 

Sut, when the war was over, many 
previously sustained successes became 
mere loose ends, and complete reor- 
ganization, with entirely new purposes, 
was required to supply a continuity into 
peacetime. The “Allied War Review” 
ceased, and the “Pathé Review” was 
begun as a substitute in the Pathé ex- 
changes which had distributed it. The 
Mutual Film Corporation, itself, then 
was replaced, in a manner speaking, and 
the “Screen Telegram” ceased, leaving 
an apparent gap for some competent ob- 
server to fill for his own profit. 

(To be continued) 
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The "Annual" Forum of the Mid-West 


H ERE is another promising sign of life in the visual 
field. Under its dynamic Chairman, Donald P 
Bean of the University of Chicago Press, a Committe 
has completed arrangements for a vigorous visual 
struction program to be held on May 12 and 13 at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago. Outstanding speakers 
expert demonstrations, planned discussions, three simul 
taneous clinics specifically designed for teachers 11 
Elementary School, High School, and College respec 
tively, select exhibits of expressly educational interest, 
and all housed for ideal comfort and convenience in th 
famous “Casino” and nearby rooms—are features 
of the session. Superintendents, Principals, Teachers 
within the widest possible radius around Chicago should 
do their utmost to attend. Only two little days—but 
they should give rich returns to those who come, 
Response to the plan is already wide and enthusiastic. 
The program in full, with a write-up by Mr. Bean, 
appears on pages 134-5. If “evidence” is a thing to 
be trusted, this meeting will be but the first of a con 
tinuous annual series, growing steadily in importance. 
Be in at the beginning of something tmportant — 
everybody! 


The Coming Summer Courses 

E ARE a month ahead of last year in presenting 

the list of summer courses in visual instruction, 
prepared as before with the efficient and invaluable co 
operation of the Society for Visual Education. Eight) 
courses appear on pages 119 and 120 of this April issu 
—the same number as appeared in the May issue of 
1938—and of the eighty courses about thirty are new 
over last year’s list! Additional entries, will be given in 
the May issue and wil! represent the increase of 1939 
courses over 1938. Our readers can hi lp. Send us a 
line regarding any course, not listed in this issue, that 
has come to your attention. 


Another Legislative Threat 

HERE is now under way in New York State 

another attempt to throttle the state-wide educa 
tional use of films and fatten the pay envelopes of union 
operators. The Crews Bill (Assembly No. 1915) has 
passed the Rules Committee and is pending before the 
New York State Assembly at Albany. It declares it un 
lawful for anyone, in cities of one million or over, to 


operate any movie projector in any building, public o1 
private, ‘‘unless he shall have been duly licensed” unde 
the following terms: He must be over 21, must have 
served six months apprenticeship to a licensed oper 
ator, must pass an examination, and must pay a $15.00 
fee the first year and $10.00 a year thereafter. 

This outrageous legislation, if passed, will ban sub 
standard film showings in schools, churches, clubs, lab 
oratories and homes—exclude projector operation by 
teachers or students. for the fees will be prohibitive 


in most cases—and thus force employment of licensed 
operators at rates impossible for most non-theatrical 
[t would mean the deliberate killing of most 
of the present-day school activity with films. The pro- 


interests. 


posed law is based on the specious pretext of “safety,” 
vet all 16mm film (the standard size used in schools) 
is on acetate stock and therefore as safe as the film in 
our Cameras. 

Our valued contemporary, Movie Makers, magazine 
of the Amateur Cinema League, is making a heroic 
fight against this insolent threat to our scholastic wel- 
fare. New York schools are in danger. Once this law 
passes for the large cities, the next steps will be to 
hamstring the whole State, then invade other States. 
\t the moment, other States can do little to help the 
hght. But every New York State teacher should send 
at once to his Assemblyman his own opinion of the 
Crews Bill in unmistakable, even blazing terms. 


Still Following Hollywood 


RADITION, analogy and convention are powerful 

factors in human thought and action. Early Greek 
architecture fashioned its marble architraves and tri- 
glyplis to resemble wooden beams, rather than to in- 
augurate a new and epochal development in the building 
art. Eariy American horseless carriages showed whip- 
sockets on the dash. And American educational film 
production runs true to form. 


Hollywood starts most of its productions with more 
or less deafening music behind the leader to whet 
audience attention. The din excites to emotional eager- 
ness for what is to come. It is a fairly logical device, 
for the theatrical movie seeks emotional appeal and 
musical blare is definitely emotional stimulus. Educa- 
tional producers naively follow the theatrical lead and 
frequently open a little one-reeler with an orchestral 
crash thoroughly bewildering to ears and minds. The 
classroom aims at the intellect rather than the emotions. 
Let educational films begin with soft music, rising 
steadily to a level of pleasing but not startling volume, 
and thus agreeably induce a pupil state of mind that is 
thoughtful and eagerly receptive, not stunned or aim- 
lessly excited. In time we shall learn to leave to the 
theatre, and spare the classroom, that nerve-wracking 
opening blast. 


The Film Evaluation Project 
~ PRING vacations naturally slowed up somewhat 

the influx of evaluation cards, but the project still 
shows definite progress over the status reported in 
March. Instead of 400 teachers evaluating in 32 States, 
we have over 500 teachers in 34 States. The number 
of different films covered has risen from 300 to over 
600, with from one to seven cards on each. 

Netson L. GREENE 
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The Educational Screen 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Notes from and by the Department of Visual Instruction, N.E.A. 


Conducted by the Editorial Committee 
Etta Schneider, Chairman 





After Cleveland- What? 


O THE MEMBERS: 

The shouting and the tumult have died. We are 
now about a month older than we were in Cleve- 
land. We have about three months before San Fran- 
cisco. As your President I am wondering how far 
we have real achievement to our credit, and how we 
may most constructively utilize for the advance- 
ment of the cause of visual instruction in our 
schools the interval before our next meeting. Ob- 
viously, our meetings are our public appearance, 
but the real work of any group is the day to day 
endeavor. How can we work effectively during 
these months? Here are a few suggestions. 


Our committees must be energetic and effective. 
It is not enough to say that we are all busy on our 
own jobs, and in this way evade the responsibility 
of committee work. Other departments of the 
N.E.A. have active committees with concrete re- 
sults to their credit. This has not been sufficiently 
true of our committees. We need help. We need 
concrete specific suggestions of tasks on which the 
Department can properly assist. Above all, we need 
the readiness to dig into problems without the 
glamour of public meetings or reports. We need 
that quiet persistence which sees a job through, and 
finally we need an appreciation of each other’s 
achievements and a cordial recognition of each 
other’s fine purposes. In other words, a high pro- 
fessional attitude toward each other, an absence of 
malice and back-biting, a devotion to the cause, 
and a readiness to push forward whatever project 
or undertaking may be possible to the end that 
progress in this field may ensue. 

This we attempted to do at Cleveland. We 
brought into the meeting of the Visual Instruction 
Department representatives of various visual in- 
struction projects which touch our work. We wel- 
come the assistance of each one of these repre- 
sentatives. We had from the President of the N.E.A. 
a heartening challenge to help at San Francisco to 
make clear to the educational world the possibilities 
of visual aids, particularly the motion picture. We 
had from the Chief of the Division of Cultural Re- 
lations of the Department of State at Washington, 
D. C., a proffer of opportunities to make our 
contribution toward international understanding 
through visual aids. Small committees at present 
are at work on these problems. We need to know 
across the country what all of us are thinking and 
doing in all these fields. We need many hands push- 


ing, straining forward so that our children may reap 
the benefit of our united efforts. Valid criticism to 
our attempts are welcome; but the carping critic 
should not deter us from the performance of our 
solemn duty in the interest of democracy and_ the 
future of America. 

Now, what shall we do next? I shall give you a 
few of the ideas I have for what they may be worth. 
First, I would like this constant duplication of 
effort to cease. A film in geography or science 
which is a good film is now seen by each one of us 
in the field, and we all arrive at about the same 
conclusion. And, unlike a similar process of book 
reviewing and book selection, each time the print is 
shown lessens its value. I would like to see a seal 
of approval comparable to the stamps placed on 
theatrical films devised and kept meaningful. Per- 
haps the Film Evaluation Project now going on is 
the beginning of such a movement. 

Then, visual instruction equipment shall be a 
recognized standard for all new school buildings in 
all parts of the country. We need to push for this. 

Thirdly, the old problem of teacher training in 
visual instruction is still with us. How near solution 
is it? We are not very far along in my part of the 
country. What are we doing about it? How are we 
doing it? 

Here are a few problems. Their solution requires 
cooperative endeavor, “a united front.” Can we 


secure it? Rita HocHHEIMER, President 


High Points of the Business Meetings of the 
Department of Visual Instruction 


(Cleveland Convention February 27 - March |, 1939) 


The report of the Committee on the amended Con- 
stitution was accepted and referred to the [x- 
ecutive Committee for report back to the Depart 
ment at the San Francisco meeting. 

A report was made of the grant made by the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation to the Department for 
a try-out of the experimental film, The Challenge, 
which had been made by the Foundation, and of the 
progress to date on the try-out. The film is a three- 
reel production on the subject of technological un- 
employment made on an experimental basis by the 
Foundation to prompt interest and discussion on 
economic subjects. Experimental showings of the 
film were made under the direction of a committee 
appointed by the President for this purpose. Under 
its direction the film was shown to schools and 
adult groups in New York City, Westchester 
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County and Long Island, New York, and in Ohio, 
and the response to the experiments noted and tabu 
lated. The experiment was to be completed in 
March and a report prepared on the findings. Th: 
Challenge was shown to the Department. 

A report was made by the Metropolitan-New 
York Branch of the Department that the Committee 
on Scientific Aids to Learning had made a grant to 
that Branch for the production of a series of talking 
slide films for the purpose of determining the suit- 
ability of this medium for school use, and that the 
granch was engaged in the production of several 
film slides under this grant in the areas of story 
telling, vocational guidance, nature study, human 
relations, and graphs. ‘The first of the series, that 
on story-telling in the form of a film slide on The 
Country Mouse and the City Mouse, was shown at 
the meeting. 

Following the suggestions made by Dr. Reuben 
T. Shaw, President of the N.E.A. in his talk at the 
dinner meeting of the Department, the President 
appointed the following committees: 

1) A committee of cooperation with the World 
Federation of Educational Associations, consisting 
of: Mr. Chester A. Lindstrom, Chairman; Mr. Eri 
H. Haight, Dr. James G. Sigman. 

2) A recommend to Warner 


Brothers ten historical subjects for production in 


committee to 


the form of theatrical shorts consisting of: Dr 
William Gregory, Chairman, Miss Carrie B. Francis, 
Mr. Alvin B. Roberts. 

Department of the historical shorts already released 
by Warner Brothers was made on the evening of 


A special showing for the 


February 28. 

At the meeting of the Department on the day 
following, the following resolutions were adopted: 

“Whereas, Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., has 
recently produced a series of historical shorts which 
are of high educational and inspirational value and 

Whereas, other producers have also produced 
films of conspicuous educational character and 

Whereas, such films are greatly needed for visual 
instruction in the schools. 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, that we commend and 
express our sincere appreciation for the contribution 
to education and patriotism made by these produc- 
tions and be it further, 

Resolved that we urge that such films of out 
standing instructional merit be made available also 
in sixteen millimeter size so that they may be of 
use for instruction in schools.” 

Don Cartos ELLts, Secretary 


Meeting of New England Branch 


Notice of the Annual Visual Education Confer 
ence of the New England Section of the Depart 
ment of Visual Instruction at Boston University, 
April 8, appeared in this department last month. 
The program as printed was incomplete, lacking 
the names of Miss Rita Hochheimer, Director of 
Visual Education, New York City Schools, who 
spoke on “Trends in the Use of Teaching Aids,” 
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and Mr. Chester Lindstrom, Division of Motion 
Pictures, U. S. Department of Agriculture, who pre- 
sented for the first time “U. S. Government Films 
Re-edited for School Use.” 

Our Members in Action 

Dr. James E. Mendenhall, editor of Building Amer- 
ica, addressed the American Educational Research 
\ssociation in Cleveland on a “Critique of Visual 
Kducation.” 

Dr. Edgar Dale \ed an interesting discussion before 
a General Session of the American Association of 
School Administrators on the role of the movies, 
the radio, and the press as new educational tools. 

Dr. W. Gayle Starnes, assistant professor of Edu- 
cation, at the Extension Division of the University 
of Kentucky, announces that visual instruction is 
now a major course for graduate work at that 
institution. 

Dr. Lloyd L. Ramseyer, secretary-treasurer of the 
Department of Visual Instruction during the presidency 
of Edgar Dale, 1937-8, has been appointed President 
of Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio. 

Mr. E. H. Herrington of Denver, Colorado is 
chairman of the Visual Aids Committee, Depart- 
ment of Elementary Principals of the N.E.A. His 
school system is cooperating with the Motion Pic- 
ture Project of the American Council on Education 
in the production of school-made films interpreting 
the community to the schools. 


Adapting Visual Materials 

to Instruction 

(Conciuded from page 114) 

pupils, as well as teachers, the benefit of expertly pre- 
pared lessons. 

Iducation by radio is still in the experimental stage 
and it is hoped through our experimentation to test the 
feasibility and effectiveness of radio communication on 
an ultra-high frequency as it applies 

1. To direct teaching on the several grade-levels 

2. To the supervision of instruction in any or all 
branches 
To the problems of administration in a large 
school system 
4. To the promotion of special types of education 
such as the safety-education program 
To the stimulation and the unification of the 
work of parent-teacher groups and other co- 


o*) 


tn 


operating organizations 
6. To information for groups of patrons and in- 
terested citizens with respect to the policies, 
program, and needs of the school system 
7. To the presentation of the “news of the day” to 
pupils of the junior and senior high schools 
8. To the presentation of special feature programs, 
such as those of school musical organizations, 
successful dramatizations, and short talks on sub- 
jects of special interest to pupils 
Our station is a cooperative project in the interests of 
better educational methods and results, and we shall 
probably find many uses for visual materials to ac- 
company the regular lesson broadcasts. 
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THE FEDERAL FILM 


A page edited by Arch A. Mercey 
Assistant Director, United States Film Service, 
Washington, D. C. 





Soil Conservation F ilmstrips 


ILMSTRIPS—or slide films—are being developed 

extensively by the Soil Conservation Service as 
material for educating the general public as well as 
farmers in the problems of soil erosion, and the meth- 
ods of conserving this basic national resource. Cover- 
ing both localized and nation-wide subject matter, 
these films are purchasable at low cost, and can fre- 
quently be borrowed from the Service for use by edu- 
cational groups. 

Typical of the general presentation of this subject 
is film No. 244—‘Soil Erosion—A National Menace,” 
containing 96 frames. Based on H. H. Bennett’s pub- 
lished bulletin by the same name, the film depicts the 
destructive effects of soil erosion on lands of different 
types throughout the United States, and describes the 
efforts being made both in this country and in foreign 
lands to stabilize the soil and to conserve its productive 
capacities. Accompanying the film come lecture notes 
by H. H. Bennett, which before describing each frame 
of the film point out briefly the magnitude of the 
problem of soil erosion which has virtually destroyed 
100,000,000 acres of once productive land, and robs 
American farm lands of $200,000,000 worth of plant 
nutrients every year. 

In addition to other generalized soil conservation 
films, many of those prepared by this branch of the 
Department of Agriculture discuss the problem of 
conserving farm lands as it applies to a specific State 
or region. Sample releases include “Erosion Control 
in the Southeast,” “Keeping Illinois Soil At Home,” 
and “Soil Conservation in California.” Of special in- 
terest to farm groups are a series of films describing 
in greater detail the methods used to control gulleys, 
sheet erosion and dust storms. “Farming Practices 
That Conserve Soil and Water” is typical of these. 

Filmstrips prepared by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice have been widely used in many localities by school 
groups, and the Service follows a positive policy of co- 
operating with educational institutions from element- 
ary to college levels. Lists of films may be obtained 
by writing to the Section of Information, Soil Con- 
servation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. This office will also provide the 
names and addresses of regional and project repre- 
sentatives in the various States from whom films may 
be obtained on loan if available. Sale of the film 
strips is handled through the Division of Cooperative 
Extension, Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. All films are ac- 
companied by lecture notes. 


With its recently expanded program of land con- 


servation, the Soil Conservation Service is planning 
additional films on such subjects as submarginal lands, 
farm forestry, water facilities, and flood control which 


are closely related to the central theme of conserving 

the nation’s farm lands. | 

Additional information on filmstrips prepared by 

other Government departments will appear on_ this 

page next month. 

Be Specific — Be Complete 

When borrowing films from the various Govern- 

ment agencies which have them available, educators 

should be specific in their requests and complete in 
their explanation of the film’s use. Certain respon- 
sibilities rest on the school ordering films to provide 
compleie information. Although it may seem element- 
ary to stress these simple provisions, careful attention 
paid thereto will save the school and the film library 
time and extra correspondence. 

1. Please specify the size of film (16- or 35 mm.) 
and type (sound or silent ). 

2. Return the film to the film library promptly. 
Holding a print causes inconvenience to others 
for whom the film is booked. Be sure to return 
the film to the proper office. 

3. Give the film library adequate advance notice. 
A film user on the West Coast, for example, 
cannot air mail a letter on Monday and expect 
to receive a film print on the following Friday 
or Saturday. Allow sufficient time for booking 
and shipping. | 

4. Give three optional dates in order of preference. 

If the school is planning a special celebration in 
which the film forms part of the program and 
you feel that special effort should be made to 
fill the request, please so indicate. 

5. Please see that the films are handled with care 
since the user is responsible for any damage 
resulting from use while in his custody. 

These simple rules if followed will save the time 

and effort of bookers and correspondents and enable 


the school to receive more efficient service. 


Questions and Answers 
1. A number of inquiries have resulted from the 
March Educational Screen article on Pan-American 
films. The chief question: is the Government em- 
ploying personnel now on the proposed program? 
The Pan-American film program is included in a 
series of recommendations made to the President by 
the Inter-departmental Committee on Cooperation 
with the American Republics. The institution of pro 
duction and distribution of films as recommended in 
the Report is subject to affirmative action by Cong- 
ress. Unless Congress authorizes such a program and 
appropriates money therefor, definite plans cannot be 
made for the film program and no personnel can be 
employed. 
2. What are the principal types of films requested 
which are not readily available from the Govern- 


ment ? 
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Answer: From a careful check of several thou 
sand letters received from all types of school users of 
films, the following can be said to represent the con 
posite requests : housing, the social sciences, health, 
vocational guidance, commercial education, and safety 
3. Does the Government furnish operators and pro 

jectors for showing films? 

Answer : 
position to furnish operators or projectors for educa 
tional showings. 
Navy Department. 
educational organizations under restricted distribution 


Government departments are not in a 


The only exception to this is the 
Navy films are available to 


but are shown only in charge of Service operators. 


Audio Visual Aids in 
Teaching American Literature 


(Concluded from page 115) 
purposes, such as the familiar Yale Chronicles of 
America illustrating the Jamestown Colony, witch 
craft days, etc. It should be kept in mind that 
motion pictures must relate specifically to the 
topics under study, not used as an irrelevant en 
tertainment. Preparation of topics should be 
made in advance of the picture showing, and 
discussion should follow. 

8. The student collection of significant pictures 
Many pictures are available to illustrate this per 
iod. These pictures, which often are to be found 
in magazines, newspapers, etc., are very econom! 
cal. Free pictures in quantity can be had for the 
asking and collecting. Student project books are 
interesting. The writer’s class found about /00 
free pictures, which would otherwise have reached 
the waste paper basket in due time. Pictures of 
furniture, musical instruments, social life, etc., etc., 
make the age much more realistic. In order to 
understand the literature of a people it is essential 
to understand their intimate surroundings which 
help to picture life itself. 

9. The preparation of an exhibit 
The final collection of prepared booklets, pictures, 
etc., may well be prepared as an exhibit. This 
feature creates interest and automatically rewards 
the class for their voluntary projects. The 
writer’s class prepared such an exhibit and it 
was taken to a state teacher's meeting. Schools 
are more and more exchanging exhibits. This 
may easily be done in the field of literature. 

10. Local photographs of projects 
Students develop interest in the local photography 
of their individual projects as well as their joint 
exhibits. The arrangement of materials for such 
photography automatically calls for a more inti- 
mate study of the age. The results of their own 
work make the period more significant for them. 

As a result of the above ten points having been car 
ried out, the students manifested: (1) additional in 
terest, (2) a greater understanding and appreciation 
of the period than otherwise would have been possible, 

(3) continued interest after the course closed, and (4) 

initiative in going before clubs to discuss and illustrate 
the colonial period of literature. This last activity was 
in connection with the student speakers’ bureau. 
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DA-LITE MODEL B SCREEN This spring-operated model 
is housed in a protective metal case and may be hung 
against the wall or from the ceiling or from a pair of 
Da-Lite super tripods. 12 sizes from 22” x 30” to 63” x 
84” inclusive. From $8.00 up. 


There Are 28 Standard Sizes 





(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


HANGING SCREENS 


The Da-Lite line of projection screens offers a broad se- 
lection of surfaces, sizes and mountings to meet every 
projection requirement. 


Da-Lite Hanging Screens are available in 28 standard 
sizes ranging from 22” x 30” to 20’ x 20’. There are 
square sizes for showing glass slides as well as rectangu- 
lar sizes for showing motion pictures and standard single 
frame film strips. Sizes up to 12’ x 12’ inclusive permit 
a choice of White, Silver or Glass Beaded surfaces. Sizes 
larger than 12’ x 12’ have either White or Glass-Beaded 


surfaces. 
Spring-Operated or 
Electrically Controlled 


Sizes up to 6 x 8’ are spring-operated. Screens 6 x 8’ 
and larger may be either spring-operated or electrically 
controlled. The former, known as Model C, are furnished 
with or without covers. The latter, known as the Elec- 
trol, can be lowered, raised or stopped at any position by 
a remote control, placed anywhere in the room. 


Compromises are never necessary when you choose screens 
from the Da-Lite line. Write for the latest catalog and 
the name of the nearest supplier. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 4ES, 2723 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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IN AND FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





Inexpensive Lettering Aids For Teachers 


(Concluded from March issue) 


By BRYAN EMMERT 
Western State Teachers College, Paw Paw, Michigan 


HE user of inks and paints should remember 

that there are no all-purpose materials in these 
fields. Inks which are commonly classified as to 
use are manufactured in many forms of vehicular 
matter. In selecting the proper ink to use, it is 
important to consider whether the surface to be 
lettered is absorbent or non-absorbent, as inks 
depend either upon absorption or evaporation, or 
both, to produce a suitable effect. Obviously, hekto- 
graph ink would be unsatisfactory for stencil work, 
and stencil ink would be undesirable for rubber 
stamp lettering. Stencil ink, rubber stamp ink, and 
India ink can be obtained in a number of standard 
colors, thus giving the user a wide latitude of 
choice of colors for his work. 

One of the handiest devices on the market for 
lettering graphs and charts and labeling museum 
exhibit materials is the inexpensive rubber stamp 
with changeable type. Practically all rubber stamp 
works make this article, but two manufacturers 
have recently put on the market an entirely new 
product which greatly simplifies printing with rub- 
ber type. These amazing new sets sell from $2.00 
to $3.00 complete, depending on the point of body, 
size of font, total type pieces, and number of lines 
of type holder. In both the “Swiftset’’ and the 
“Nick’” sets the type is grooved so that it can be 
easily slid into special ribbed type holders. There 
is no longer the need to study letters from top to 
bottom, since they slide into the type line in only 
one way—the right way—which automatically sets 
them in their proper printing position. The type 
does not have to be forced into place by com- 
pression, as in the old sets, but is held correctly by 


the tiny notch or nick. 


With both of 
these new sets the 
type can be slid 
quickly and easily 
into place with 
the letters in per- 
fect alignment, 
and with printing 
faces on exactly 
the same level. 
The result, obvi- 
ously, is a neat, 
orderly set-up 
which gives a perfect imprint. A handy and in- 
valuable bakelite type tray, with alphabetical com- 
partments for sorting and storing type, is included 





Swiftset Rubber Type 


with the outfit at no extra charge. Simple direc- 
tions for setting the rubber type accompanies each 
set. Type in various styles, range in height from 
one-sixteenth to three-quarters of an inch. 
Another rubber type hand printing outfit, very 
useful in preparing graphical material, is the alpha- 
bet band stamp. These stamps are similar in op- 
eration to the changeable single line daters obtain- 
able in all ten cent stores. The “Justrite” alphabet 
stamp is available in five type sizes from one-eighth 
to three-eighths of an inch, and from two to six 
teen bands (each band containing a complete 
alphabet.)° A word of sixteen letters, or two or 
three words of not more than this number, includ 
ing spaces, can be made with one impression by the 
sixteen band stamp. ‘This single line, changeable 
band, stamp is not as versatile a hand printing out- 
fit as the Swiftset or the Nick changeable type sets, 


and is more expensive. A single line number stamp 
to use with the alphabet stamp is essential for use 
in preparing tables and all statistical work. ‘The 


alphabet stamp ranges in price from $1.90 to $8.90, 
depending on the size of type and number of bands. 
The line numberer costs from 50c in the small size 
to $3.10 for a ten band stamp with three-eighths 
inch numerals. Both these devices are constructed 
with solid steel bridges, which make possible bright 
clear impressions. The chief advantages of these 
stamps are their compactness and the speed with 
which the type can be changed. No cumbersome 
type case is necessary and there will be no lost or 
misplaced type as it is all attached to the bands. 
As cut-out letters and numerals can be obtained 
at little cost it is no longer necessary for teachers to 
waste time in the drudgery of clipping these from 
calendars, newspaper headlines and advertisements. 
Die-cut letters can be purchased in a variety of 
styles, colors, and sizes in gummed paper, poster 
board, and felt. The well known Willson’s® gum 
med paper letters and figures are made up in se\ 
eral styles from one-eighth to three-quarters inches 
in height, and can be obtained in black, white, and 
colors. The letters are put up in envelopes of 10 
or boxes of 100 in one style, color, and character 
size to the package. A balanced assortment of one 
size, containing letters, numerals, and punctuation 
marks is also put up in a handy wood box with 
compartments. As these letters are as easy to use 
as postage stamps, and since they can be applied to 
almost any surface by merely moistening them, 
they have found wide acceptance where one or two 
copies of a visual display message is demanded. 
The gummed paper letter can be used only once, 
but the die cut poster board letter may be used re- 
peatedly and can serve also as a pattern in case hand 
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lettering is desired. The poster board cut-outs can 
be quickly fastened to the desired background with 


a special re-usable, stainless adhesive, creating 


very pleasing effect. These letters can be obtained 


in a number of colors and attractive styles fron 
one inch to nine inches in height, with a cost of 
approximately one cent for each inch of height 
An unusual! effect in high lights an 
poster work can be created by using die-cut 
corrugated paper letters obtainable in color fron 
the same source. The pein r board letters are really 
inexpensive as they are made of heavy six to twelvs 
ply stock and will last ie nost indefinitely. 
Die-cut felt letters have recently found wide a 
ceptance in the commercial world as an effective 
display medium. There is no reason why teachet 
should not adapt this inexpensive material to thei 
own particular lettering problems, for it has beet 
found that of all the different materials, letters cut 
from felt top the list as being the most economical 


and easiest to se. The letters will cling to any 
, 1 * ] is “rach 

rough surfaced material such as felt, duve tyn, cras 

canvas, velvet, etc. Just put the letters in place, 


line them up wth a straight edge, and press thet 
flat. They will stay in place, yet are easily remove 


and rearranged into a new message or title. The 
same letters can be used over and over again. No 
tacks, pins, or adhesive are necessary. Duvetyn 


which resembles felt in outward appearance is a1 
ideal background medium to use for larg 


( 
work as it is inexpensive and can be purchased 11 


a number of pleasing colors. 


cardboard is com 

MODERN monly used for 

. small poster and 
CONDENSED display cards. 
Felt silhouette 

SAE: FELT are available in a 
3 number of colors 
in small and larg¢ 
LETTERS S1Z¢ 35 and can be 





easil cut trom 

patterns clipped 

Felt Letters on Duvetyn Fai magazine: 
newspapers and old posters. Silhouettes placed on 
contrasting backgrounds are especially effective for 
attracting attention to posters and = signs Felt 


strips and circles used with cut-out letters ar 
handy in making up bar, pie, or circle graphs, 
attention compelling visual cards. 
ters and numbers are available in a variety of colors 
and styles from one to nine inches in height. Th 
user of felt materials is always agreeably surprised 
at the speed and ease with which quickly legible 
and artistic work can be turned out with this ne 
est of display materials. The price of the felt letter 
varies considerably, but they can be purchased fron 
one firm for as little as one cent per piece for eacl 
inch in height of letters. They can be cut out 
quickly from stencil board or poster board pattern 
at considerably less expense, especially in large 
sizes, if one buys the felt material by the yard 
Persons interested in this problem will find de 
tailed instructions and valuable suggestions in th 
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catalogues supplied by the companies listed below. 
6. Supertor Type Co., 3940 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
7. Sacord Stamp Works, 205 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
Louis Melind Co., 362 W. Chicago Avenue, Chicago. 
9. Tablet and Ticket Co., 1021 West Adams _ Street. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
10. Felt Letter Studios, 538 South Wells Street, Chicago. 
11. Maharam Fabric bia 6 East Lake Street, Chicago 
12. Display Creation Inc., 1322 Broadway, Detroit. 
13. Hertz and Tubell, 753 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


4 








fyi)" COVER to COVER 
flat 


fi (6mm. Sound Film 
for 
ENGLISH and 
LITERATURE CLASSES 


1 @® Two Reels @ 





Portraying the history of Writing from ancient times followed 
by a detailed study of the inspiration, writing, editing, publishing 
a inting of a novel. Brief talks with practical advice are 
given b Somes rset Maugham, Julian Huxley and Rebecca West, 
eminent English authors 
Rental $3.00 per day. Also available for sale. 
Send for catalog of Features, Shorts and Recess Programs 
AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 


l6mm, Sound Exclusively 
661 Bloomfield Ave. Dept. E Bloomfield, N. J. 











Pre-season Announcement: 
16MM S-O-F EDUCATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
50 reels on a fee service for 1939-40 school year 
Write for complete details 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 105 East First Street 
WICHITA, KANSAS 








UNIVERSAL Ih 
SOUND PROJECTORS BES 
New All-Purpose Model B 


Combined utility is offered in this 
newly designed 16MM Sound Pro- 
jector. Precision built. Completely 
flexible for the varied demands 

of classroom and auditorium. 







nail 


Complete, ready to operate 


Universal Sound Projector 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1921 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room— 1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 
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The Educational Screen 


NEWS AND NOTES 


f . . . 7 . . j . | . . ° 
Being brief notations Cl Slé nificant doin 3 and events lu the wine field. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





The American Film Center 

A report on the work of The American Film Center, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, was given by 
Donald Slesinger, Executive Director, at the recent 
meeting of the Department of Visual Instruction in 
Cleveland. The purpose of this organization is to 
promote the production and use of films of educa- 
tional value for the school and theatrical screens. 
In order to accomplish its objectives, it is prepared 
to offer research, consultation, administrative and 
planning services to organizations who wish to 
use films for public purposes. The following is a 
partial list of the Center’s present activities. 

1.) A study of the interchange of films among the 
three Americas. 2.) A cooperative program with the 
Department of Agriculture in which we are assisting 
the Department in editing its films for school use. 
3.) A municipal reporting film, in cooperation with the 
city of Schenectady. 4.) The assembling of material 
from all over the world on the financing, production, 
and exhibition of documentary films. 5.)A series of 
in-service training films in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials. The general 
subject is housing management. The first topic, selec- 
ted by the Association, is termite control. 6.) A series 
of three health films in cooperation with the New York 
Department of Health. The first of these will be on 


Educational Attractions— 


Informative themes in delightful dramatic dressings. In 16mm. film. 


"WILD INNOCENCE" 


An unusual presentation of wild life in the Australian 
wilderness. Featuring the taming and training of 
kangaroo, in an absorbing dramatic setting.—In 6 
reels, S.O.F. Running time: 63 minutes. 


“THE FIGHT FOR PEACE" 


Vivid, authentic, awe inspiring scenes of the devastations, 
war terrors, and civilian distress in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. Compiled and produced by WILLEM HENDRIK 
VAN LOON. In 8 reels, S.O.F. eek gh 
u ' " 
ORT O' CALL TRAVEL SERIES. 
Far reaching, exceptionally intimate visits to the far 
corners of the world. Produced by the noted world 
traveler and lecturer, DEAN H. DICKASON. Ai series 
of 31 single reel S.O.F. subjects. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 75,StVENTH AVE. 


DEPT. ES-4 





oo 

















A thrilling, dramatic saga of the 
gallant North Sea Fishermen from 
Scotland. An outstanding documen- 
tary of these hardy trawlermen. 
3 REELS ... 16MM SOUND-ON-FILM 


Pictorial Film Library, Inc. 
130 West 46th St. New York City 


« 
“NORTH 
SEA" 













35 mm. General Science, 11 rolls, $20 

FELM Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 

SLIDES Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 
Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern. New York 











the common cold 7.) Planning of a dramatic health 
film in cooperation with the New York Department of 
Health and a theatrical producer. 8.) A film on pro- 
gressive education, working with the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association and a documentary producer. 

The basic budget of the American Film Center is 
being met until January, 1941, by a grant of $60,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The services of 
the Center are available on a fee basis. The grant of 
the Foundation makes it possible for the American 
Film Center to render as complete a service to an edu- 
cational project with a small budget as to one with a 
large one. 


Courses on Motion Pictures 


A course entitled “The Motion Picture Today” be- 
gan in January at the Rand School of Social Science in 
New York City. It is being conducted by Dr. Richard 
R. Plant, University of Basle, Switzerland. Topics 
covered by the course include the history of the mo- 
tion picture, its commercial aspects—production 
and distribution, the European film, the American 
entertainment film, newsreel and cartoon films, the 
film and literature. 

“The Motion Picture: Its Artistic, Educational and 
Social Aspects” is being offered again this term at New 
York University by Professor Frederic Thrasher and 
others. Among those who will lecture in this course 
are Dr. A. A. Brill, famous psychiatrist, Dr. Raymond 
Ditmars, Curator at New York Zoological Park, Mary 
Brady, of the Harmon Foundation, V. C. Arnspiger of 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Grace Fisher Ramsey, 
American Museum of Natural History, William 
Lewin, Motion Picture Chairman, Department of 
Secondary Education, N. E. A., and Fanning Hear- 
on, Director, Association of School Film Libraries. 


Dr. Otto Neurath Visits U. S. 


Dr. Otto Neurath, Director of the International 
Foundation for Visual Education in The Hague, 
Holland, recently arrived for a brief visit in New 
York and Chicago... Dr. Neurath is best known 
today for his development of isotypes as a sort of 
international picture-language. Isotypes, as first 
worked out by Dr. Neurath some fifteen years ago 
and since brought to perfection by him and his 
staff, are in essence exact and simplified represen- 
tations of men and things, reduced to the barest 
essentials and with all irrelevant detail omitted, and 
used as a means of transmitting ideas graphically. 
Isotypes have been used, and have demonstrated 
their value, in various schools abroad; in Amer- 
ica they have become increasingly familiar dur- 
ing the past several years. Later this year they will be 
introduced to additional thousands of people; for a 
display of isotype charts, prepared by Dr. Neurath for 
the Department of Social Affiairs of the Dutch Gov- 
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ernment, will be shown at the Netherlands Pavillion at 
the forthcoming New York World’s Fair. Dr. 
Neurath’s book, “Modern Man in the Making,” a 
study of man in his relation to the modern world 
told largely by means of isotypes, is to be published 
this year by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


Foreign Film Showings at New York Fair 

Great Britain will show films pertaining to the Uni 
ted Kingdom, its life, scenery and activities, for 26 
weeks at the British Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair. Already more than 200 di 
and short subjects have been listed from which to 
Difficulty is 


cumentaries 


select those films deemed appropriate 
being experienced, however, in obtaining feature pi 
tures for the Fair and all British producers have 
been asked to select features on their schedules which 
they deem typical of British life and suitable for show 
ing at the Fair. 

The schedule of French documentary films for show 
ing at the French Pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair is now definitely set. Contracts have been signed 
and production started under supervision of some of 
France’s best known directors. 

In Brussels, The Ministry of Colonies has voted 
1,000,000 francs for the production of four short sub 
jects dealing with progress in the Congo. At least two of 
the shorts, it is stated, will be shown at the New 
York World’s Fair. Versions will be made in English, 
French and Flemish. 


National Conference on Visual Education 

The Ninth Session of The National Conference 
on Visual Education and Film Exhibition, spon- 
sored by DeVry Corporation, is announced fot 
June 19-22 inclusive at the Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago. Among those who will appear on 
the program are: 

Professor L. W. Cochran of Iowa University, 
who will exhibit and explain Professor Barnes’ mo 
tion studies which have excited intense interest in 
engineering and industrial circles; Mr. A. P. Heflin 
of the Lane Technical High School, Chicago; Dr 
James E. Bliss of Western Reserve University; 
Dr. I. E. Deer, of the MPPDA; Mrs. Richard M 
McClure, President of the Better Films Council of 
Chicagoland; Wm. G. Hart, Director of Visual Edu 
cation in the Harvey W. Lowrey School, Dearborn, 
Michigan ; Mrs. Charles Joe Moore, Director of Visual 
Instruction Bureau, University of Texas, Austin; Mr. 
Alvin B. Roberts of the Gilson, Illinois Schools, who 
will give the Conference the results of his research 
study on the status of Visual Education in Illinois ; M1 
B. A. Aughinbaugh, producer of the famous Ohio 
Travelogues, and Director of the State Department 
of Visual Education, Columbus; Miss Kathryn 
Troy with her unique films on marionettes ; William 
L. Zeller, cinematographer of wild birds in color; 
and E. W. Cooley, Director of Cinematography, Wau 
watosa, Wisconsin, will show his [Indian pictures 

There will be almost continuous showings of in 
dustrial and educational films, and various Govern 
ment Departments will be well represented George 
T. Van der Hoef will exhibit the new FHA films; 
Mrs. Rebecca Hourwich Reyher, the WPA, and 
A. A. Mercey the latest Government documentaries 
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Like a Giant 
Magnifying Glass 


Every EYE in the classroom gives un- 
divided attention to pictures magnified and 
projected by the Spencer VA Combination 


Delinease« ype. 


The clarity and brilliance of projection 
whether of opaque illustrations or of 
glass slides — stimulates the pupil’s inter- 
est. Grades improved and failures reduced. 
The Spencer VA has many points of 
superiority. Its optical quality, second to 
none, assures bright, clear pictures, defin- 
itely improving opaque projection. Its open 
back construction permits of the use of 
unusually large books or periodicals. A 
special elevating device permits quick, easy 
adjustment of the picture of the screen. 
It has a most effective cooling system. 
The Spencer dealer in your vicinity will 


be glad to arrange a demonsration. 


For bulletins describing Spencer pro- 
jection equipment, write Dept. R12. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, W. Y. 


MICROSCOPES SPENCER REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES (horrarg COLORIMETERS 
PH@TOMICROGRAPHIC aes SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 
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The Next Step in Visual 


Education 


By DONALD P. BEAN 
University of Chicago Press 


ISUAL Education in the judgment of the writer 
is ready for new and important developments. 
The steps which have been taken so far are the fal- 
tering and playful steps of infancy and early child- 
hood. We have been elated with each new toy as 
it was invented and presented to a room already 
full of useful and beautiful playthings. The stereop- 
ticon, the stereoscope, the phonograph, the silent 
movie, the filmslide, the radio, and now the sound 
films, in natural color if desired, have followed one 
another in rapid succession. The school world is 
somewhat in the situation of the over-indulged child 
on Christmas morning. Each development has been 
heralded as the most beautiful, the most interesting, 
and the most useful, and for a time has eclipsed the 
others. 

The situation, in fact, is not very different from 
the adult world surfeited with the inventions, ma- 
chines, and gadgets produced by a scientific age. 
Many people contend that the supply should be 
stopped to give mankind a breathing space which 
would permit society to learn how to use wisely the 
resources which have already been developed. There 
is no doubt of the need to subordinate machines and 
science to the interest of man’s well-being, but those 
of us who are so close to the artist, the scientist, 
and the scholar are amused and dismayed by the 
thought that anyone would wish to stop the creation 
of more and more useful tools for society, or that 
any amount of discouragement could dissuade the 
discoverer from his search. 

It is not even certain that a breathing spell would 
accomplish the desired results. The fault is not the 
inventors’, but the laziness and inertia of society 
which refuses to study these inventions and to take 
the steps necessary to adapt them wisely to its 
own needs. Toys they may be when they are first 
invented, but it requires only imagination and ex- 
perience to subordinate and convert them into use- 
ful tools for man’s quest for the better life. 

Is there a parallel between society and the school 
world in this respect? Do classroom teachers in 
any large numbers know about these tools which 
have been developed in such swift succession? Have 
they tried to adapt them to their own problems? 
Have they sat down together to compare notes 
about their experiences, to show one another their 
results, and to return to their own classroom to ex- 


? 


periment still further in specific teaching situations ‘ 
The answer cannot be an unqualified affirmative. 

The signs, however, are now more hopeful that 
teachers are ready for the next step. They are 
asking for more teacher training courses, and most 
forward looking training institutions are answering 
that need. They are asking for more first-hand in- 
formation about these tools and about the methods 
which other teachers are employing in their use. 


The Educational Screen 


So much so that a group of educators in the Mid- 
west have sensed the need for a Forum to facilitate 
that exchange of ideas between classroom teachers, 
They resort to the old gag of “another meeting,” 
but they do resolve that it shall not be one for those 
who expect to go to meetings and to sleep. For this 
one hopes to stimulate small groups of people who 
are interested in the same problems from the point 
of view here expressed. The program will be de. 
voted entirely to the schoolroom and the teacher's 
problems in the use of visual tools along with the 
textbook, the blackboard, and the desks which are 
already there. 

If you don’t believe that the Committee really 
means business, note the program’s provision for 
classroom clinics for elementary teachers, high 
school teachers, and college teachers, and the sub- 
jects suggested for them. Demonstration and dis- 
cussion, not lectures and reports, are the order of 
the day. 

All sessions will include showings of slides or film- 
slides especially selected for the groups concerned. 
Another practical feature of the Forum will be the 
exhibits, which will include the latest developments 
in all visual materials produced for the classroom. 
There will be some lectures, to be sure, and a ban- 
quet, and after dinner speeches, but they will all be 
specifically directed to these same _ practical 
problems. The Committee hopes that those who are 
interested will volunteer suggestions for the pro- 
gram of the clinics, will register early (preferably 
by mail), attend all of the sessions, but above all 
that they will make it their meeting and participate 
actively in the discussions. The main question, of 
course, is whether the teachers of the Midwest 
Region—Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee—are ready for the next step 
in Visual Education. 


Preliminary Program 


The First Mid-Western Forum on 


Visual Teaching Aids 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, May 12-13, 1939 
Friday, May 12 
9:00 A. M.—First General Session 

Registration—Terrace Casino 

How to Get the Most Out of This Forum—Donald P. 
Bean, Chairman of Forum Committee. 

New Film Sources and How to Get Information About 
Them—Fanning Hearon, Executive Director, Ass’n 
of School Film Libraries, Ine 

Evaluating Visual Materials for Specific Teaching 
Problems—Charles F. Hoban, Jr., American Council 
on Educational Film Projects. 

11:00 A. M.—Organization Meeting of Classroom Clinics 
Elementary School Clinic (Roosevelt Room) 

Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago, Chairman; 

E. C. Waggoner, Elgin Public Schools, Secretary. 
High School Clinic (Parlor B) 

G. L. Freeman, Northwestern University, Chairman; 
James P. Fitzwater, Lake View High School, Sec- 
retary. 

College Clinic (Parlor C) 

Harvey B. Lemon, University of Chicago, Chairman; 
Erwin William Strom, Northwestern University, 
Secretary. 
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SOUND The Swan, famous composition by Saint 
FILM Saens, beautifully illustrated with living swans, 
can be yours for only $9.00! ('/ reel 


Sqp0o0 16mm. sound-on-Film). Guaranteed §satisfac- 


aaa tion or money back. 


BAILEY FILM SERVICE 











34105 University Ave., Los Angeles, California 





12:30—Clinic Luncheons 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon and Round Table for Directors of 
Visual Education—Room 1, Boston Oyster Hous: 
}. 2 Hansen, Chairman: Samuel N. Stevens. Secretar 
\ Special Program for the Afternoon is Being At 
ranged on the Financial, Distribution. and Produ 
tion Problems Ot the \dmiunistratio1 ot Sche 


Visual Education Programs 
2:00 P. M.—Second Session of Clinics 
The foll AY vin peopl have been asked t irrange cla 
room ion ionstrati ons 


} 


Elementary School Clu 
Social Science Demonstration—‘The Mexican People” 
Arranged by Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, Erpi Classroc 
Films, Inc 
Discussion leaders: Lvle F. Stewart. Oak Park 
River Forest Ti vnship High Scl ,| | S We 
Intosh, Nichols School, Evanstor 
High School Clini 
Physics Demonstratio1 ‘The Molecula: Pe scaine 
Matter” Arranged by Carl Benz. Han wah Sita 
School 
Discussion leaders: John C. Mavfield. Universitv Hig! 
School; P. S. Godwin, Thorntots Township Hig 
School 
( ollege Clini 
Movies in College Science \ Svmposiur | "ae 
Teachers of the Chicago Area \y ; Stau ff 
James B. Parsons, Jesse F. Schuett, Herluf H 
Strandskov, William C. Krumbeit 


4:30 P. M.—Inspection of Equipment and Exhibits 
6:30 P. M.—First Annu al Banquet Terrace ( 


How ( WV Y lotion P 
Knowledge—Edgar Dale, Ohio State Universit 
Hollywood and Educational Pictures Ralph Tester 
President, American Pictures, In formerly 


Paramount Pictures, 
How Erpi Plans Pictures—V. | \rnspiger, Erpi Class 
room Films, In 
The Clas m of the Future—Ralph W Tyles 
versity of Chicago 


Saturday, May 13 
9:30 A. M.—Final Session of Classroom Clinics 


Elementary School Cl 
Continuation of Classroom Demonstratio1 
Special Showing and Discussion—‘*The Harvard Rea 
ing Kilms’—Harry O. Gillet, Principal, Univer 
Elementary Scl 


High School Cl 


Continuation o Classroon Dem 

Discussion of Yale Report—‘Motion Pictures in Ameri 
can History’—Robert B. Weaver. | ersitvy Hiegl 
School 

College Clini 
Continuation of Cla 1m Demonstratior 
Demonstration Laboratories in Science General Cot 
Selby S. Skinner, University of Chicag: 

“Microscopic Movies In College Biologw’ Ralph Bucl 

baum, University of Chicago: R. H. Unseld. Bi 


and Howell Company 
11:00 A. M.—Final General Session 


What this Forum has \ccomplished 
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MULTIPLE - VARIATION 
MULTIPLE -USE 
Motion Picture Projector 





A COMPLETE but COMPACT 
SMALL ROOM OUTFIT 


* 


















ADD+A+tUNIT is a reve 
lutionary, NEW idea! It 
is as practical as it is 
new and as economical 
as it is practical. Begin- 
ning with a small, com- 
pact BASIC SOUND 
PROJECTOR — A or B- 

(Series 40 Animatophone), 
of 5-8 or 15 Watts output, 
which is complete in it- 
self, one may acquire an 


‘ outfit of any size or price 


desired by simply adding 
auxiliary units (O, J, K, V, 
etc.) ADD+At+UNIT —a 
VICTOR creation — is 
distinctively different... 
Nothing else like it! 


Write now for full 
information. 


VICTOR 
ANIMATOPHONE 
CORP. 


, SAREEEREs IOWA 
-— ® Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
New York 


ADD CENTRAL RADIO Pa! 
SOUND SYSTEM * 

















Reports from Classroom Clinics 
Should the Forum be repeated in 1940 


Discussion and Business Session 


Above are only 3 of Many Possible 
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The Educational Screen 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by The Staff 





Social Education (3:122-4, February, 39) “Mak- 
ing Slides in Elementary School,” by Della M. 
Angell, LaPorte, Indiana. 

Slide-making by pupils is advocated is this con- 
cise little account, which states that such pupil 
activity develops creative ability and provides the 
thrill of accomplishment. Among other advantages 
of slides which are cited are: they enrich vocabu- 
laries, increase comprehension of a subject, stimu- 
late interest in safety, health and other projects. 
Instructions for making slides are clearly given, 
together with a suggested outline of a typical lesson 
procedure. After the completion of a unit, the 
slides can be shown at an assembly, accompanied 
by various forms of dramatization. 

The High School Journal (22: 12-20, January ’39) 
“A Teacher Considers Visual Aids,” by Helen 
MacManus, Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 

This article fervently recommends the use of 
visual aids, with particular reference to films and 
slides. In discussing the different procedures fol- 
lowed by individual teachers, the interesting fact 
is brought out that, when questioned, 87% of the 
students stated they preferred to see the slide at 





Welcomes Comparisons 


Test a 16 mm. HOLMES PROJECTOR with others costing 
much more — PICTURE —SOUND—SMOOTHNESS AND 
QUIETNESS OF ACTION—EASE OF OPERATION 
AND FREEDOM FROM FILM INJURY—EASE OF 
THREADING AND QUICK LAMP REPLACEMENTS. 














HOLMES 
low intensity HOLMES 
1 
beets high intensity 
arc lamp 







Ask your local Mo- 
tion Picture Theatre 
Operator to test it on 
a 125 foot throw ona 
24 foot screen. 


THEN DECIDE. 
Write for 


demonstration 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 


Catalog 
on request. 


the beginning of the unit. How these teaching 
tools increase learning, develop critical attitudes, 
and build up a strong social consciousness, are il- 
lustrated. A student-developed project, in which 
they make their own pictures, shows one of the 
potentialities of visual aids in a program of inte- 
gration. Recognizing the need for proper educa 
tional films, the author asserts that teachers should 
cooperate with producers to make their objectives 
clear and speed up the lag in production of instruc- 
tional material. 

School Activities (10 :197-99, January ’39) “Movie 
Making Moves In—To Stay,” by Roy F. Scott, 
Educational Division, Bell and Howell Company. 

A short account on the school movie club, an ex- 
tra-curricular activity that contributes to the ef- 
fectiveness of class work, school enterainment, par- 
ent-teacher programs, athletic and musical training, 
and school publicity. Some are merely projection 
clubs, confining their activity to the study and 
operation of equipment, thereby becoming ac- 
quainted with the requirements necessary for good 
projection, as set forth by the writer. For those 
which acquire a camera and make their own movies, 
a few hints are also given. 


Book Reviews 


MOne Reet Scenarios — For AMATEUR Movie MAKERS, 
edited by Margaret Mayorga. Published by Samuel French, 
New York City, 1938. 232 pages, illustrated, cloth. $2.50 


The subtitle, “A Handbook for those who wish to make 
their own films,” is an accurate description of this attractive 
volume. It offers some sixteen working scripts of varied 


one-reel subjects ready for shooting, with a generous copy- 
right announcement that “these scripts are royalty-free to 
amateurs, and films made from them may be shown at public 
performances and meetings where admission is charged’ with 
the sole provision that “a line of credit-acknowledgment must 
appear on the screen.” 

The foreword makes clear how easily a project for school- 
made silent movies may be started with “less than $100” for 
camera, films, light meter, and lighting equipment for inside 
pictures. More can of course be advantageously spent as the 
activity broadens. It emphasizes the importance of a correct 
working script (which this book supplies in perfect form) 
as well as the camera technique, and concludes with a full 
description of procedure for production from first steps to 
final projection of the finished picture. 

Part I presents eight miniature scenarios, supplying action 
depictable in 100-foot lengths of films, for family and local 
newsreels. Limitless modification in script is of course pos- 
sible to adapt the scripts for local purposes. Football Game, 
Scout Hike, Lake Picnic, Swimming Meet, Hallowe’en Weird- 
ness, Sledding Party, Glorious Fourth, Morning on the Links 
are the subjects. Their “The Big Game Hunt” is given 
in two complete forms, scenario and shooting-script. 

Part II offers photoplays for 400-foot pictures (16mm) in 
script form for immediate production. They include slap- 
stick comedy, vacation story, old-fashioned sentiment, domestic 
comedy, camera stunt picture, and a western. Again @ 
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complete one-act stage play is presented complete 
stage version and shooting-script 

Part III illustrates do umentary films with two actua 
scripts from March of Time and an English produced story 
of a social experiment. 


Extensive bibliographies of reference reading, a dated list 
of outstanding world productions from 1889 to 1938 for study 
purposes, and a Glossary of terms complete a hand-book that 
cannot fail to be of value to schools contemplating film 
production activities. N. dG 
@Tue Documentary Fi_tm, History AND PRINCIPLES 
Edward H. Schustack. Published by Film and Sprockets 
Society of ( ity College, New York City, 1938 32 pages, 
paper. Available from the Society 


This publication, Number 2 by the Society, is stated to be 
the first in this country on The Documentary Film—a genrs 
which unquestionably has a tremendous future awaiting it 


and the second in the world, only Rotha’s book published 
England (1936) having preceded it 

It is a brief and meaty discussion of ‘all aspects of thi 
“documentary” from Flaherty’s “Nanook of the North” t 
Lorentz’ “The River,” the developments achieved betwee 
these productions being illustrated by scores of examples 1 
tervening. Beginning with America’s pioneer in the genre, 
Flaherty, with his three documentaries, and the epic documents 
by James Cruze, and John Ford, the author ranges over the 
foreign field. The ‘““Avant Garde” movement, with Cavalcanti, 
Epstein, Deslav, Ruttman, is treated; the Newsreel’s part 
the development is analyzed; next, the “Kino-Eye’ school 
under Vertov, seeking new methods for achieving undistorted 
actuality; the great Russians, Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Turin 
Kaufman, Schneiderov, and the propaganda film; and_ the 
notable productions of Joris Ivens, the great Dutch docu 
mentalist. Chapter seven is devoted to the British document 
ary, giving detailed study to the work and influence of 


Grierson, Elton, Legg, Watt, Anstey, and Paul Rotha, pet 
haps the outstanding figure of them all 
Chapter eight is devoted to the “Rising American Docume 
tary” and the last three summarize new tendencies, the present 


norm of the “modern documentary,” and the probable futur 
of the genre. N. L.G 
BINDIAN CHILDREN OF THE EASTERN WoopLaAnps, by Cornelia 
H. Dam of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, and 
edited by Arthur C. Parker of the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences. Published by Orthovis Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 40 pages, cloth. School Edition, $1.20 

This attractive book, in the well-known Orthovis series 
visualizes a bit of Anthropology for the young. The life and 
ways of famous eastern tribes at work and play—their homes 
both “summer” and “winter,” food, clothing, weapons, music, 
and household arts—are vividly described and pictured Phe 
four chapters present tribal stories current among the Eastern 


Indians, which involve a wealthy of interesting details 
activities, thoughts and imaginings of the Red Man, but all 
well within the mental reach of voung students 


ley ; 


Wide margins around each teXt page carry elemental 


drawings to illumine and vivify the large-print written matte: 
Eight full pages of color pictures, seen in three dimensions 
through the orthoscope accompanying each book, with full 
captions integrating picture with chapter content, are distinctive 
feaures. Original Indian art motifs and native songs complete 
lite hich should 


a comprehensive survey of Eastern Indian 
prove absorbing to voung students anywhere N.L.G 


@ Actuauity 1x Scuoor, by G. J. Cons and Catherine Fletcher 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1938. 


A very interesting and detailed account of a project designed 
to bring actuality into a classroom of Kender Street Junior 
Mixed School in London, England, is described by two lecturers 
in the training department of Goldsmiths’ Colleg: The educa 
tional experiment was based on the exploration of the neigh 
borhood in which the school is located. In addition to the 
excursions taken by the students, a number of the workmen of 
the community who were engaged in ordinary everyday pursuits 
were brought into the classroom in the uniforms and with the 
tools which they use in their work, and questioned by the 
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from filmslides 
and 2" x 2" 
glass slides 


Use 


THE 300 WATT 
MODEL AA 


1-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


This equipment is powerful enough to use in auditoriums, yet its 
moderate cost makes it practical for classrooms. The model AA, with 
its advanced optical system and 300 watt lamp projects brighter, 
life-size images from 35 mm. single or double frame filmslides and 
2’’ x 2” glass slides yet does not increase the heat on the film or slide. 
Ideal for showing Kodachrome transparencies, stock Picturols from the 
S.V.E. filmslide library, and film strips made by any 35 mm. miniature 
camera. Write for details today. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Dept. 4ES, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 











For RECESS PERIODS 


and CLASSROOM DISCUSSIONS 


Groupings of Correlated Subjects in 16mm. 
Film available at an unusually 
low rental rate. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Washington in Virginia 
Presidents of the United States 
Washington, Heart of the Nation 

Melody on Parade 
The American Way 


Titles of other Programs are: 


CURRENT EVENTS, SCIENCE, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, COLONIAL HISTORY, 
MUSIC APPRECIATION, HAND CRAFTS (silent) 


Programs average 40 minutes running time. 











Send for catalog of over 1200 Educational 
and Entertainment subjects—for rent or sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 W. 45th St. Dept.E-4 New York 
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GARRISON PROUDLY PRESENTS 


@ The Choice Foreign Language Features ° 


CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS 
PROF. MAMLOCK 
LIFE OF BEETHOVEN 
CHILDHOOD OF MAXIM GORKY 


For a Complete List — Write "I6émm Dept." 


ARRISON FIL 1600 BROADWAY 
he NEW YORK CITY 








“Type-it” Slides. 


TYPEWRITE YOUR 
MESSAGE 
On “TYPE-IT"” Slides 
for Quick Projection. 





in use over 20 years 

50 “Type-it” Slides $1.25 
in 5 colors or assorted 
SLIDE MAKERS SINCE 1909 








‘OW “ALD SVSNVH 


1719 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ask for sample “Type-It’’ Slide. 






















LANTERN SLIDES made in 


colors or black and white from 
photos, books, magazines, charts, 
maps, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Kansas City Slide Co. 





Sound and Silent 
16mm Films 


for instruction and entertainment 
in classroom or auditorium 
FEATURES — SHORT SUBJECTS 
available from the 
largest film library 
in the Middle West 
Also large selection of 8 mm films 
Send for complete catalogs 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
28 E. Eighth Street Chicago, Ill. 























16MM. SOUND ON FILM 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 


A few of our Large Catalogue of 
RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE *% KEEPER OF THE BEES * GALLANT 
FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST * I CON- 
QUER THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY x _ IN 
OLD SANTA FE * EAT ’EM ALIVE x CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
% SILENT ENEMY * JANE EYRE * KLONDIKE * 
RUSTLER’S PARADISE * HEARTS OF HUMANITY * 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 


* NOW OR NEVER x THIRTEENTH GUEST * RED 


HAIRED ALIBI * all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS * 


all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 


ERNS * all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures *% and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 400 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 
Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


For Screen Projection 


= 50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
ea White, Amber, Green Eg 
Accept no substitute 


yee 


Write for Free Sample 





TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 








Only the Best 


Témm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 


Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


2439 AUBURN AVE 
THE MANSE LIBRARY 243 AUER OE 











We Place You In The Better Positions 
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Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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pupils. A stenographic report of the questions asked by the 
pupils and the answers given by the workmen form the most 
interesting part of the book. These people were asked not to 
lecture to the pupils but merely to answer the questions which 
would be asked of them. The success of the venture in bringing 
meaningful experiences to the pupils is attested by the account 
of the classroom activity. 

Two excellent chapters are included on how the radio and 
ihe motion picture were tied into the project. Recommendations 
on how these instruments of communication could have been 
produced so that they would have been more valuable are added 

The book is brief and very readable. Teachers desiring 


to discover additional techniques for presenting classroom 
material in a vital manner will find the volume very valuable 
Roy WENGER 


Proceedings of Conference on 


School-Made Films 


\ 120-page document, mimeographed and durably covered, 
dealing with the Proceedings of a Conference on Educational 
Production of Motion Pictures, is now available for $1.25 fron 
the Publications Office, Ohio State University, Columbus. The 
chapter headings are as follows: 

School-Made Films for General Education; Critical Prob- 
lems in the Production, Use, and Distribution of School and 
College Films; A Film on Indian Life; Films for General 
Psychology; Making the Motion Picture “The Lady of the 
Lake”; Demonstration and Discussion of Films in Commercial 
Subjects; A Production Formula for 16mm Silent Motion Pic- 
tures; Some Problems Faced in the Production of University 
Films; The Status and Future of Educaticnally Produced 
Films; Reaching English Objectives throug he School- Made 
Films; The School-Made Film in a Program of Public Rela 
ticns; Community Group Activities; Discovering Content for 
Films in Highway Safety; Production of Educational Sound 
Films with 16mm Apparatus; Sound Accompaniment for Silent 
Films; A Teaching Film for Photography. 


A Visual Education Monograph 


Organizing a Visual Education Service in a Large City High 
School, a 27-page monograph, has been prepared by James P 
Fitzwater, Lake View High School, Chicago, in answer to a 
number of requests for information concerning the functioning 
of the visual program in this school. Problems connected with 
handling films and slides in the schools, projecting them, and 
making arrangements for their delivery in a way most con- 


venient to the teachers, are considered. The setting up of an 
effective visual service involves ordering, scheduling, and ad- 
ministering operator service. The plan developed by Mr. Fitz- 
water to meet these problems, is thoroughly described. The 


brochure includes reproductions of order forms, verification 
blanks, teacher’s program forms, personnel application blanks 
for student operators, assignment blanks, and other miscellane- 
ous forms used. 

A measure of the effectiveness of this service can be found 
in the fact that before there was such organization only two 
or three teachers used visual material, whereas fifty teachers 


now have signified their desire for such material. The mono- 
graph should be of definite help to others who face similar 
problems. A copy may be secured for 50c by writing to James 
P. Fitzwater, 715 Mulford Street, Evanston, II. 
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New Da-Lite Catalog 


The Da-Lite Screen Company has just publis edail 


i 
catalog that is more than just a listing of Da-Lite Screens 
This book contains technical information on the brightness 
characteristics of various types of screen surfaces. charts 

picture sizes which facilitate the selection of the right § size 
of screen for use with various kinds of. still and motio1 
picture projectors, practical suggestions regarding the selectior 
of the right type of mounting for each user’s requirements and 
recommendations on the care of screens to obtain maximun 
service from them The data should be helpful to anvone cor 


sidering the selection of a screen regardless of the ma 


One chart is particularly interesting to those who have 


‘ : : : + " \ ] ’ 
consideration to ways of minimizing distortion Many clain 


have been made for projection s« 
types of surfaces aid in reducing distortion. The 
Da-Lite 


explanation of it in the catalog indicate that it 


not the function of the screen to eliminate distortion and that 
distortion is a phenomena of perspective—that the screen cannot 
cause it, and cannot control it. It shows that regardless of t 
type of screen surface people seated far to either side of 
will always See picture which is distorted by perspective 
in which the objects appear narrower and taller than normal 
The solution is through seating the audience within viewin 
angles which will minimize this effect of perspective 

The New Da-Lite catalog has a page size 8% x 11—co1 
venient for filing—and a heavy red cover wit es in 2 
ink. Included in its 48 pages is a list of the ne low price 
now in effect on Da-Lite Screens 

Da-Lite makes all types of surfaces but recommends. the 
glass-beaded as the most emcient for average ovection r 
quirements. The Da-Lite glass-headed surface reflects the 
maximum of light yet it is so constructed that there is no glat 

Its greater brilliance is especiall yreciatec 


or sparkling. 

color pictures becausé the density « color filn 
light from the projector 
table 


mountings in a very complete selection of sizes 


] 1 j mn pee On1 
screeens, models, tripod models ane ‘ poy 


Kodaslide Ready-Mount Changer 


] 


A new magazine-feed 


reens to the effect that certan 


device for the Kodaslide Project 


The Da | ite line includes hanging 


Model 2, is announced from Rochester by the Eastman Kodal 


Company. This modestly-priced accessory, known as_ the 
Kodaslide Ready-Mount Changer, is intended for showin 
groups of Kodachrome still transparencies or black-and-whit 


Ready-Mounts. In combinat 


film positives in the new Kodal 

with the Projector, it provides a convenient, work 
projection means, as the operator can show equence 
slides without once removing his eyes from the screet \notl 
advantage is that the operator may sit comfortably at 


. 1 | | 
moderate distance 


of it, so that he is not disturbed by stray light or a stooy 
position. 
Up to fifty slides may be 


the Kodaslide Ready-Mount Changer at one time 


placed in the suppl 


magazine 
Slides 

arranged in the order in which they are to 

as in a carrier, with tl 


slide 


plunger, 


then are set in the magazine 


the upper right-hand cornet Phe shifting mechanism 


operated by a flexible 30-inch 
release of the type used on a 
can be operated by the first fingers and thumb of one 
leaving the other hand 


slides of a 


holding notes 


Iree tor 


| 

group have been 
1 

order as whet 


receiving magazine in the placed in t 


supply magazine—so that no 
the next 


Sate 
rearrangement 1s necessary 
showing. 
Precise and _— sturdy in construction, — the Kodasli 
Ready-Mount Changer is 
inum, with 
in the carrier slot of the projector, and easily removed. Ret 


price of the Kodaslide Ready-Mount Changer is $12 


handsomely ished alu 


metal. It is easily 


made of 


small parts in bright 


resembling a ca 


imera, but larger This plung 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught .. . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 





YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
IF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 





FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE 


THAT CERTAIN AGE 

SERVICE DE LUXE 

NEWSBOYS HOME 

SON OF FRANKENSTEIN 

YOU CAN'T CHEAT AN HONEST MAN 
LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 

MAD ABOUT MUSIC 





(and many others) 











Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 
regarding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons 


and other motion pictures. 
CATALOGUE 16 
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UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 


Rockefeller Center 
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Current Film Releases 





New Release on China 

The 400,000,000, six-reel documentary 
film of the struggle in China, is announced 
by Garrison Film Distributors, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York City. The picture 
was produced by Joris Ivens and John 
Ferno, who also made The Spanish 
Earth, document of the war in Spain, 
The 400,000,000 is a thorough historical 
record of the background of the events 
in China, showing the birth of New 
China under the leadership of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, the first beginnings of industrial 
civilization and the attempted throttling 
by Japan. The real basis of Chinese 
resistance is shown and its extent is 
demonstrated by sequences taken in the 
most remote provinces. 

The English commentary was written 


by Dudley Nichols, author of Stagecoach, 


and Fredric March is the narrator. 


Special Programs 
Offered by Gutlohn 


In an endeavor to increase the efficiency 
of the use of their films, Walter Gut- 
lohn, Inc., New York City, have created 
a series of groupings of correlated sub- 
jects available at unusually low rental 
rates. These programs are especially pre 
pared for recess periods and for class- 
room discussions. The material selected 
has been well chosen and embraces the 
following groups, each containing from 
three to five films: The American Scene, 
Current Events, Musical Instruments, 
Music Appreciation, Science, Colonial 
History, and Hand Crafts. All are 16mm 
sound films with the exception of the 
Hand Crafts subjects, which are silent. 
The average running time of each pro- 
gram is forty minutes. 


News Films 

Two new film releases by Castle Films, 
Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York, are 
Coronation of Pope Pius XII and San 
Francisco World’s Fair, latest in the 
News Parade series, featuring events of 
world-wide importance. Both films were 
produced in 8mm and 16mm widths in 
both sound and silent versions. 

Coronation of Pope Pius XII, goes be- 
hind the scenes of the actual coronation. 
Introductory scenes of Vatican City, the 
Swiss guards, the late Pope Pius XI, his 
death and funeral, arrival of the American 
Cardinals and election of the new Pope, 
all help to create a feeling of expectation 
for the great event to come. Continuing 
further the film gives a background of 
Cardinal Pacelli, showing his visits to 
France, Hungary and America. The sec- 
ond half of the subject is devoted entirely 
to the ‘great and impressive coronation 
itself, the pageantry of the throngs as- 
sembled to witness the spectacle, the 
coronation processional, the ceremony in 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, and finally the 
crowning of Pope Pius XII on the world 
famous basilica, held there for the first 
time since 1870. 


San Francisco World’s Fair illustrates 
the theme of the great exposition—man’s 
achievements and progress through peace. 
With transportation used to illustrate the 
point, introductory scenes contrast the 
world of yesterday with that of today. The 
Golden Gate and Bay Bridges are seen, 
with man-made Treasure Island, site of 
the San Francisco fair, in between them. 
Following scenes give a comprehensive 
picture of the buildings and exhibits of 
the fair itself. Pictured are reminiscences 
of early Spain which influenced the colon- 
ization of. the coast; the lofty Tower of 
the Sun in the center of the fair; the 
Gay Way, amusement center, and the 
Cavalcade of the West, which brings to 
life chapters of the early West on a 
gigantic stage. Continuing its theme of 
progress, the film sHows exhibits from 
the Far East. Japan, China, Indo-China 
and Australia are among those countries 
represented. 


March of Time Subjects 


Arrangements with The March of Time 
for the release of 16mm sound prints of 
a selected series of their subjects for 
educational use in schools and colleges 
has been announced by Fanning Hearon, 
executive director of the Association of 
School Film Libraries. The thirty sub- 
jects which will be made available were 
selected according to a preference vote 
among the recognized authorities on the 
educational value of motion pictures. 
Prints will be sold only to members of the 
Association of School Film Libraries, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City and 
can be purchased through that organiza- 
tion. The thirty films are classified into 
the following groups: Youth Problems, 
Conservation Preblems, Civic Problems, 
Safety, Health, Labor Problems, War 
and Peace. A complete list of these sub- 
jects may be obtained upon request to the 
Association. 


Foreign Productions 

The International Film Bureau, Inc., 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, has 
acquired the exclusive 16mm rights to 
Mayerling. They will not sell prints but 
will handle all rental business for the 
country. International Film Bureau has 
acquired also several 12-reel prints of 
Pearls of the Crown, produced by Sacha 
Guitry, the famous French dramatist. 
Arrangement has been made for demon- 
stration showing of Pearls of the Crown 
as a regular part of the program of the 
Modern Language Association of the 
Middle West meeting in annual conven- 
tion at the Drake Hotel, April 22nd and 
23rd. 

The College Film Center, also located 
at 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
announces the availability of Medieval 
Village, Expansion of Germany and Ex- 
pansion of the United States. 

The first of these films was produced 
by British historians with the technical 
assistance of Gaument British Instruc- 





The Educational Screen 


tional Pictures. The College Film Center, 
which is a non-profit library concentrating 
in the college and adult education field, 
is now importing a series of documen- 
tary films of value for social science 
teaching. 


Animated Sound Cartoons 


The 16mm rights on the well-known, 
humorous Flip the Frog series of 
cartoons, produced for Metro Goldwyn- 
Mayer Pictures, are controlled  ex- 
clusively by Post Pictures Corporation, 
723 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
The fourteen subjects which they have 
for sale are “The Music Lesson,” “The 


Circus,’ “The Pony Express,” “The 
Goal Rush,” “Nurse Maid,” “School 
Days,” “Flying Fists,’ “Soup Song,” 
“Fire Fire,’ “What a _ Life,” “The 


” 


Bully,” “Room Runners,” “Funny Face 
and “Coo Coo the Magician.” 


Bailey Produces Two 

Bailey Film Service, 3405 University 
Avenue, Los Angeles, have completed 
another film in their National Park 


Series. It is an educational one-reel 
silent subject in color, on Yellowstone 
Park. This picture is also available as 
Geysers of the Yellowstone in a one- 


half reel edition. If demand warrants, 
it will be offered as a sound release as 
well. 

They are also announcing a new film 
for entertainment, Hollywood High- 
lights, showing the intimate side of 
Hollywood—stars at work and at play, 
famous sports places and_ nightclubs, 
homes of the stars and studios. It can 
be secured in both 16mm silent and sound, 


Addition To Audio Library 

Audio Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey has added to its library the 16mm 
sound film Cover to Cover, a_ two- 
reel subject. The film opens with a his- 
tory of writing from ancient times and 
then shows clearly the inspiration, writ 
f 


ing, editing, publishing, and printing ¢ 
a novel. Brief inspirational talks and 
advice are given by Somerset Maugham, 
Julian Huxley, and Rebecca West, emi- 
nent English authors 


Films Inc. Catalogue 

A new 96-page film catalogue for 1939- 
40 has been issued by Films __ Incor- 
porated, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, distributors of 16mm _ sound 


motion pictures. It is an _ attractive, 
profusely illustrated directory and _ has 
been planned for the greatest con- 


venience of film users, titles of the 
feature programs being listed both in 
a Topical Index and an Alphabetical 
Index. The catalog is devoted mainly 
to a description of these feature pic- 
tures, the short subjects being listed by 
title only. Of particular interest is 
the School List of some fifty odd fea- 
tures which have been carefully selected 
from major productions for school use. 
The famous Popular Science series of 
short subjects, and the unique Paramount 
series, Unusual Occupations, both in col- 
or, are announced as now available on 
16mm for school rentai. The price of 


the catalogue is 25c. 
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DESCRIPTIVE MANUALS 


are 


Now Provided for All of the Units on 
“TRANSPORTATION” Listed in Our 
Social Studies Circular 


i! 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
Joy yING—useUN0Ig 


" TSST ‘prosprey Kaye, 


puryiequiny 243 


¢ KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
STUDIOS, MEADVILLE, 
COPYRIGHTED 
: yids 
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Lantern Slide No. 13 from Lantern Slide No. 15 from 
The Story of the Iron Horse Transportation through the Air 


These units are: 

Boats 

Bridges — Ancient and Modern 
Roads 

The Story of the Iron Horse 
Transportation through the Air 
Transportation by Vehicles 
Ships 


Twenty-five Stereographs and Twenty-five 
Lantern Slides in Each Unit 


For Further Information Write 


Keystone View Company 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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The Educational Screen 


THE FILM ESTIMATES 





Abused Confidence (Danielle Darrieux) French, 
Eng. titles) (Colum.) Finely acted, realistic, very 
continental story of orphaned heroine driven to 
deception to win law degree. In notable court 
scene, her heartfelt eloquence successfully de- 
fends girl guilty of same offense and wins 
pardon for herself. Darrieux splendid. 3-28-39 
(A) Very good (Y) No (C) No 


Alexander Nevsky (Russian, Eng. titles) (Am- 
kino) Notable historical film of artistry and pow- 
er, written and directed by Eisenstein, of Russia 
in 1242 threatened by Tartars and Teutons. Strik- 
ing scenes of grim, primitive warfare when 
Prince Nevsky rallies motley hordes to beat 
Germans on Lake Peipus ice. 4-4-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Dbfl. int. (C) No 


Ambush (Lloyd Nolan, Ernest Truex, Gladys 
Swarthout) (Para) Genial, poetic, but ruthless old 
man heads bank gang trying getaway in truck 
driven by hero and heroine at pistol point. Old 
“‘chase”’ motif adorned with hair-raising threats, 
thriils, sluggings, killings and Swarthout 
doesn’t even sing! Well acted. 4-4-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) No value (C) No 


Boy Slaves (Ann Shirley, Roger Daniel, and 
Boys) (RKO) Fine little hero is beaten into 
joining “Dead End” gang, and all are shang- 
haied to Georgia turpentine camp. Harrowing 
cruelties, escape, guns, bloodhounds, hero killed, 
boy threatens to shoot heroine, judge’s speech 
supposedly redeems all. Outrageous film. 4-11-39 
(A) See it and think (Y) (C) By no means 


Boy Trouble (Ruggles, Boland, Billy Lee) 
(Para) Usual Ruggles-Boland twittering farce 
with rather more human appeal. Endless irials 
dog poor, crotchety salesman, still his wife 
adopts two orphans. He fights hard, but sen- 
timental pressure wins out and sudden, im- 
probable, happy ending comes. 3-21-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Prob. amus. (C) Doubtful 


Charlie Chan in Honolulu (Sidney Toler) 
(Fox) Toler’s first role as Chan quite worthy 
of the late Warner Oland. Suave, clever 
solution of two murders on board Hawaiian 
freighter is pleasantly puzzling. Two of his 
thirteen children help. Wild animal comedy 
absurdly out of place. 3-21-39 
(A)Good of kind (Y)Good (C)If not too exciting 


Code of the Streets (Harry Carey, Frankie 
Thomas) (Univ.) Tough, cop-hating slum kids 
seek vengeance for pal wrongly convicted. A 
fine cop and his son save the situation and the 
tough kids see the light. Well knit, human 
little tale of real heroism, despite underworld 
tone. 3-28-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Good of kind (C) Perhaps 


Concentration Camp (Russian, Eng. titles) 
(Amkino) Dreary expose of rank injustice and 
outrageous brutality of Nazi regime toward 
Jews, Communists and even Germans for 
chance remark or trivial offense. Continuous 
talk, raucous sound, monotonous action make 
it a stupid film. Violently anti-Hitler. 3-28-39 
(A) Dull (Y) No (C) No 


Fast and Loose (R. Montgomery, R. Russell) 
(MGM) Another direct descendant of “The Thin 
Man.”” Murder-mystery-comedy concerned with 
rare-book collectors, ably written, breezily played 
by fine cast. Montgomery and Russell do out- 
standing roles as married hero and heroine 
who solve the problem. 4-4-39 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) Doubtful 


Forged Passport (Paul Kelly, L. Talbot, June 
Lang) (Republic) Cheaply sensational stuff 
about immigrant-smuggling racket across Mexi- 
can border. Customs officer, dismissed for quick 
temper, pretends to join racketeers to trick 
them into self-betrayal. Fists, guns, crude ro- 
mance, and Gilbert's sneezes. 4-4-39 
(A) Crude (Y) No value (C) No 


Four Girls in White (Florence Rice, Kent 
Taylor) (MGM) Nurse-training in hospital 
shown vividly, and at length. Then story turns 
“melo”. Heroine, whose cheap ideals and tac- 
tics at first succeed, is supposedly reformed 
by preposterous flood climax. Some good real- 
ism ruined by absurd melodrama. 3-28-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Grand Illusion (French-English titles) (World) 
Masterful portrayal of life in German prison 
camp during great war. Stern realism, with 
tense interest in varied characters thrown to- 
gether by fortune of war, lightened by humor, 
notable acting and expert technique. Strong 
argument for peace. 4-11-39 
(A) Notable (Y) Mature (C) No 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


Ice Follies of 1939 (Stewart, Crawford, Ayres, 
and famous skaters) (MGM) Impecunious hero 
and heroine marry, separate, win sudden star- 
dom on ice and screen respectively, and she re- 
signs to rejoin husband! Gorgeously beautiful 
ice carnival in Technicolor makes the film 
notable despite artificial plot. 4-4-39 
(A) (Y) Fine of kind (C) Little interest 


Last Warning, The (Preston Foster, Joyce 
Compton) (Univ.) Ineffectual murder mystery 
in flippant comedy vein, pair of detectives mix- 
ing sleuthing with pleasure at estate of wealthy 
young man and sister, threatened by many 
“last warning” notes. Two murders and kid- 
napping occur before killer is uncovered, 3-21-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No value (C) No 


Little Princess (Shirley Temple) (Fox) Shirley’s 
best to date, an emotional, strongly human 
story of child-father devotion, superlatively 
acted. Father’s reported death in Boer War 
brings sufferings for heroine in exclusive 
English school, but with genuinely happy end- 
ing. Fine technicolor. 3-28-39 
(A) Delightful (Y) (C) Excellent 


Love Affair (Chas. Boyer, Irene Dunne) (RKO) 
A masterpiece of cinema, in character, drama, 
settings, sound, photography, acting and direc- 
tion. Mature romance between European playboy 
and American business girl, both with check- 
ered pasts. Simple plot and perfect technique 
combined in exquisitely. artistic film. 3-28-39 
(A) Very good (Y) No (C) No 


Made for Each Other (Jas. Stewart. C 
Lombard) (UA) Realistic domestic comedy of 
husband, job, wife, baby, slim income, and 
mother-in-law. Very well donc, but realism 
suffers by bits more funny than true (only 
greatest acting can keep balance) and jarring 
melodramatic finish. 3-21-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


Midnight (Colbert, Ameche, J. Barrymore, Led- 
erer) (Para) Gay, smartly set, farce cuimedy, 
built round fortune-seeking American heroine 
stranded in Paris. Very amusing in dialog and 
sophisticated comedy situations, but obvious ab- 
surdities and prolonged exaggerations in latter 
half. serious flaws. Deft role by Barrymore. 3-21-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Sophisticated (C) No 


Mr. Moto’s Last Warning (B. Lorre, R. Cor- 
tez) (Fox) Deep villiany plans to blow up 
French fleet in Mediterranean and throw blame 
on England. But diminutive, grotesque Moto 
again does impossible feats, fells huge men 
right and left, and saves all. Usual thrills 
and grewsome killings. 3-21-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Grim thriller (C) No 


Nancy Drew, Reporter (Bonita Granville) (War- 
ner) Second in series. Bonita good as irrepres- 
sible high school girl who jauntily goes sleuth- 
ing, enlists reluctant boy friend and even her 
fine lawyer-father. Gets poison-killer amid lively 
gun-play. Increasing “‘thrills’? and lessening 
human interest will spoil series. 3-21-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y)Mature (C)No interest 


Oklahoma Kid (Cagney, Bogart, Crisp) (War- 
ner) Glorified ‘“Western’” melodrama at _ its 
wildest and stalest, using every old thrill-de- 
vice, mixing history and hokum, all skillfully 
done. Very cocky outlaw hero wreaks venge- 
ance on gambler villains by ridiculously im- 
possible feats of gun and fist. 3-28-39 
(A)Dependsontaste (Y)Thrillinghokum (C)No 


Peg of Old Drury (Neagle, Hardwicke) (Tri- 
Nat’l) Fine English production, telling absorbing 
tale of rise to fame of the Irish actress, Pez Wof- 
fington, and her romance with David Garrick. 
Unconventional situations handled with dignity 
and restraint. Delightful characterizations, inter- 
esting 18thcentury settings and costumes. 5-21-39 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature (C) No interest 


Star Reporter (Warren Hull, Marsha Hunt) 
(Monogram) Another complex crime mess. Re- 
pellent old killer, supposedly dead, is father 
of reporter-hero and husband of old lady 
who welters in worry over situation. Even 
District Attorney is implicated. Mediocre on 
all counts. 4-4-39 


(A) Worthless (Y) No (C) No 


Story of Vernon and Irene Castle (Astaire, 
Rogers) (RKO) Simple human story, quite true 
to Castles’ careers, fine in sets, costumes, act- 
ing and historical background. Notable dancing 
to old tunes, a bit modernized. Pleasing pictor- 
ial narrative, rather than drama, leading to 
pathetically tragic end. 4-11-39 
(A) Good (Y) Very Good (C) Good 


Strange Faces (Frank Jenks, Dorothea Kent) 
(Univ) Another cheap crime-newshawk concoe- 
tion. Hunted criminal coolly has his ‘‘double” 
killed and takes his place. Engaged hero and 
heroine, reporters on rival papers, trick and 
scoop each other until villain’s death ends their 
feud. Just a potboiler. 4-4-39 
(A) Poor (Y) No (C) No 


Wife, Husband and Friend (Baxter, L. Young, 
Binnie Barnes) (Fox) Lightsome, amusing mix. 
ture of character comedy, nonsense farce, and 
satire of singing ambition without voice, well 
done by fine cast. Inoffensive sophisticated tri- 
angle. Elaborate drunken scenes by hero and 
heroine are gratuitous flaws. 4-4-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Better not (C) No 


Wings of the Navy (Brent, de Havilland, John 
Payne) (Warner) Navy aviation’s high ideals 
and serious activities at Pensacola and San 
Diego splendidly shown in experiences of three 
enlisted men. Mild romance included, with 
hero nobly giving up his fiancee to younger 
rival. Reasonable thrills. 3-14-39 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) Probably good 


Woman Doctor (Frieda Inescort, H. Wilcoxen) 
(Republic) Trite theme, smoothly done and avoid- 
ing cheapness. Doctor-wife’s professional duties 
lead to estrangement and near divorce from 
husband, till accident to child brings recon- 
ciliation. Convincing acting, save for Sybil 
Jason’s too hysterical child role 3-28-39 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Mature (C) No 


Yes, My Darling Daughter (Priscilla Lane. 
Roland Young. Lynn, Bainter, Robson) (War- 
1er) Finely acted, very ‘“‘modern”’, highly amus- 
ing film from stage play, of daughter adopting 
trail marriage despite family opposition. All 
comes out well and “family sees the light.” 
Notable character roles by all save hero. 3-14-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) By no means (C) No 


You Can’t Cheat an Honest Man (Fields, Ber- 
gen, McCarthy) (Univ) Fields, with all old 
tricks and few new, is crooked head of trav- 
eling circus, sheriff at his heels. Bergen and 
McCarthy are chief sideshow attraction. Rowdy 
slapstick, crazy adventures, and much Fields 
submerge flimsy plot. 3-14-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y)(C) Prob. quite amusing 


Evaluation of Still 
Pictures 


(Concluded from page 1] 17 ) 


commonly known facts. Some of these 
misconceptions have their foundation in 
the child’s interpretation of the pictures 
in his picture book, or on his blocks If 
the picture of the monkey on his block 
is the same size as the picture of the 
horse, what is more natural than for 
him to assume that the animals are the 
same size. The same type of thing is 
frequently found with older children, or 
even with adults. Show a picture of a 
coffee plant to a group of teachers. If 
no person is shown in the picture, the 
guesses as to the size of the plant will 
vary from two to fifteen feet. A_pic- 
ture unless it is shown in connection 
with other pictures which may give a 
comparison of relative size, should have 
something by which the child may make 
a reasonable guess as to the size of the 
object being studied. It may be a man; 
it may be a child; it may be a_ well- 
known animal or object; but something 
which will serve as a “measuring stick” 
is valuable to give a correct concept of 
the object which is being studied. 
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